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EETH. py TN i lis ioe thai on the shore; but I call it by the name that was | before she went to bed. Fortunately, she had | advantage it would be to issue $5000 in money| So noble stand, did so hot, ceaseless battle; | ‘that baby.” The baby referred to is the one|the beginning of Jules Verne’s serial, ‘‘ The Lonvon, March 5, 1874. 
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The Story of a Fan. 


yond the harbor. Grimsby is on a tidal river, 
and, like every other seaport town, dull and 
sleepy enough when its bare mud-flats are visi- 
ble. There was not much work to do, and Lois 


inGrimsby. Perhaps it should have been called 


that had long since been forgotten were revived, 
and everybody was ready for an event that 
would be dated from for the next two or three 
years. 


fan came from, but Ellen does not know to this 


anxious about it. 





What is Money ? --- III. 


ble and bills receivable all settled. That sur- 
plus is the capital of the country; the wealth 


“potatoes would be $1 each and beans a cent 
apiece?” Now, Mr. Moneybag, do you call that 
wisdom or logic? Will a man give $5000 of this 
money, secured by a house worth $10,000 in 


¥et what he loved still lives, and what he spurned ; 
Freedom died with him not, nor yet the right; 


the shadows 
Of the dark, starless night! 
And much remains t» do and to accomplish, 
Though the good sword has fallen from his 


A correspondent of the Woman's Journal 
wants to know what the women who spend their 


men, certainly, have not taken care of it, for 
they are praying in the churches while their 
wives are praying in the saloons. The indiffer- 
ence of the anti-woman suffrage newspapers, 
religious and political, to ‘‘that baby,’ with no 





other illustrated installment ot Mr. King’s 
‘Great South,” the subject this time being ‘‘A 


entifically Considered”; and a paper by Miss 
Beedy on ‘‘The Health and Physical Habits of 
English and American Women.” Mrs. Davis’s 


serial is concluded, and Mias Trafton’s is con- | 


i “Warrington” in London. 


| 
| 


| sity of printing the innumerable small items of 
| news which form so large a part of the contents 
| of an American newspaper, and a¢cordingly the 

reader of the Times, News, Telegraph, Stand- 
ard, and so on, finds himself limited to two or 


chines. was growing tired and a little impatient when ee : : BY “SHADOWS.” : : 
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ton, ioe Mrs. S tes ae - nity snatching the baby from the hot dining-room | tom has made chronic; it is so universal that, | cent. per annum, instead of indirect, at seven or land! —— have their characteristic variety.—For sale by | traordinary exhibition of “uppishness” on the 
lew Fork. Pat : Mow tom loanety 17 247k aan stove against which she and her high-chair had | mercantilely speaking, it has become a virtue; | eight per cent., the probability is it would not in- | His mortal part has vanished—have a care Dr. Bartol’s Tribute to Charles Sumner has| williams. part of the inhabitants of the Inns of Court. 
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: into port last night. All well. Home next| fallen. The poor child’s cheek and left arm | Proverbs accent its praises, and even the Master crease the liens; it could not very well; itwould| ‘That his immortal spirit linger ‘mong us; been handsomely printed by A. Williams & Co. The Martyrdom of Man, by Winwood Reade, bm ———, = ge gsr 
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Not much in that, surely. But it was enough, 
after the little office-boy had run up Main street 
with the message, to make Lois lie back in her 
chair with half-shut eyes./The ten words of 
the message had put afew face on the world 


very different from her usual loud, imperious 
cry. 

Lois, unmindful of her pink ribbons, brought 
sweet oil and cotton, sent the little servant for 
the doctor, and tried to comfort Ellen by telling 


against great odds. I have: no doubt,” said 
Moresoul, further, ‘‘that as soon as I accumu- 
late any surplus I shall lend it and take interest 
for its use. That, however, does not prevent 
my seeing the evils connected with it; that the 


at the expense of the Moneybags; benefiting 
the nine at the expense of the one—not that 
there are nine Moresouls to one Moneybag, 
but nine borrowers to one lender; nine poor 
men to one rich man; nine men getting their 
living to one that car live on his income. Is 


His living voice shall nevermore be heard, 
His chair be vacant left not evermore ! 
And you, unto whose hearts and tearful sight, 
His going robbed the sun of half its light, 
Take up the burden of your days once more 


head of all the smaller juvenile serials.—Bos- 
ton, J. L. Shorey. 

Every Saturday grows more brilliant with 
each appearance. Certainly it would be diffi- 
cult to find better papers in any magazine than 
are offered among its selections. 


New York. The volume is odd and rambling, 
covering a vast extent of ground and arriving 
at a sort of synoptical, incomplete, universal 
history, arranged under four heads, denominated 
chapters, War, Religion. Liberty and Intellect. 
The author does not pretend to originality, but 


young men who, in some unaccountable way, 
got on board before the ship arrived at Liver- 
pool. One of them was cashier to some broker, 
I believe, and undertook to enjoy a vacation of 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours at sea, but the 
storm, which was so violent that the . Parthia 
was unable to put in at Queenstown, led him and 


for her. When she looked out of the window | her that nothing serious had happened. The | present irregularities‘of life in the distribution G : 
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rid. waves. She smiled, and ‘thought to herself: | ter, and at last stopped accusing herself of un- | and economy, or otherwise, is in a great measure | Suppose every house and farm in the country As long as time, as long as liberty ture of England, and, what will recommend the | The book is worthy of attention, and, while to — able z give pretty good reasons for the de- 
‘“‘This wind blows from New York, and he is therl lect in leaving her child tied into | due to the interest paid for the use of money; | were thus put into the national pool and the : 5 j aE : : eat of Mr. Gladstone and disposed to rejoice 
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want one of mother’s doughnuts, Lois? She’s 
frying ’em;” and would go over the fence again, 
and come back with his hands full of fragrant 
unwholesomeness. 

She thought, too, of the time when Ned went 
into the navy, and she made him a housewife; 
and of the close of the war, when he brought 
her a wreath of feather-flowers and a Brazilian 
parrot, which died of cold before it had learned 
anything but Portuguese profanity. Since then 
Ned, like many of the Grimsby boys, had kept 
on seafaring; and now, at thirty, was master 
and part owner of the ship ‘‘Sea Dove,” whose 
last voyage had been from New York to Liver- 
pool, thence to Hong Kong, and home by way 
of the Sandwich Islands. It was a year anda 
half now since Lois had seen him, and more 
than that since she had begun to think that he | 
cared a little for her, and to know that she loved | 
him as persons of her placid, even temperament 
never love but once. Meantime her mother 
had died, her father ,had gone to live with his 
eldest daughter, Lois’s step-sister, in Chicago, 
and she had found a home at her brother’s and 
work in the office. When she went home to 
tea she found her sister-in-law waiting at the 
window holding the baby up to welcome her. 

‘**Lois,” said she, ‘‘I took baby to see Mrs. 
Hinckley this afternoon, and while I was there 
she had a telegram from Ned, and he is in New 
York. Aren’t you surprised?” 

‘‘Not in the least,” said Lois. ‘You must 
remember that I sent her the telegram.” 

“Of course. How stupid! I neversaw any- 
body so perfectly beside herself with joy. First 
she laughed and then she cried, and then she 
kissed baby, and then she hugged me, and then 
she said: ‘How good it was of Ned to send the 


doctor. ‘‘Mrs. West will be only too happy to 
give you a seat in the sleigh, and perhaps the 
baby will be good enough to let her father have 
a dance or two in the course of the evening.” 
Lois demurred; Ellen insisted that she should 
go, and the doctor finally settled the matter by 
saying, ‘‘I’m going, Miss Lois, and if you will 
come with me now I can leave you at our door 
on my way to make another call. Come!” and 
Lois, hurriedly wrapped in cloak and hood, was 
whirled, almost before she knew it, down Main 
street and left in Mrs. West's parlor, where she 
found that excellent and punctual woman just 
ready to go to the ball. 

Lois, under her calm outside, had a wild 
whirl ,of thought and feeling. Very naturally 
she had come to think herself actually engaged 
to Ned, quite forgetting that the only way in 
which he was to know her answer was by her 
fan. And though she had looked at the beauti- 
ful thing every night and every morning for a 
week, and had thought to herself, ‘‘I wonder 
what he will say to me when he sees it,” she 
had thought so much more of Atm than of 4t 
that she had left it lying in her upper drawer at 
home. 

She did not know it or think of it at first. 
She suffered from cold in winter too much to 
use a fan on slight provocation, and she had 
been too much frightened by her little niece’s 
aecident to think calmly and collectedly. She 
sat down by Mrs. West and watched the groups 
who were coming in, with an underlying con- 
sciousness that nine o’clock and Ned were com- 
ing before long, and yet not thinking of her fan. 
Grimsby is a primitive place in many ways, 
and parties begin early there. It was a long 
hour before nine struck, and even then Ned had 


per cent. per annum, in 1620, would equal in 
round numbers, in 1874, the present wealth of 
the country; and no matter who has it to-day, 
or how divided by post mortem distribution, ex- 
travagance or incompetency (nature’s way of 
righting wrongs), it represents interest, that in- 
sidious snow-ball that grows as it rolls, increas- 
ing both while we sleep and while we wake. 

“I do not propose, Mr. Moneybag, any law 
against interest or profit; the latter free com- 
petition will adjust; so it would the former, give 
it a chance, and I propose giving it a chance, or 
that is my argument. Interest for the use of 
credit, or money, which is a form of credit, is 
intrinsicaily wrong except as a premium for the 
risk ; hence the excess is extortion or robbery in 
the abstract, though I am far from saying the 
receivers of interest are thieves. It is the duty, 
and one of the first duties, of a government to 
provide a currency; and the only proper cur- 
rency, or money, is one representing value or 
wealth, secured by value and convertible into 
value. It need not be commutable into gold, 
but into value as good as gold; that is, into the 
ce ity or commerce. An 
astute writer defines money thus, and I endorse 
the definition: ‘Money is a promise to pay—an 
evidence of indebtedness—a substitute for sub- 
stance—a convenience for commerce.’ When 
a government has provided this money as above 
defined, theni should be distributed to appli- 
cants who have the security to offer that wisdom 
shall have fixed as the proper basis. I do not 
propose to say here what that security should 
be, or the details of a system; but there is a point 
in every weight or measure or volume of wealth 
that is equivalent to a sum of gold, and there is 
no objection to the estimate of the wealth or 


dities of 





prosperity, increasing the consumption of beans, 
for instance. 

“‘T would like,” said Moresoul, ‘‘to argue the 
point that expansion of money on a basis of 
value would not inflate prices; and I would 
also like to notice a misconception of Hardpan, 
for ‘‘Shadows” ‘‘does not think borrowing the 
end and aim of life,” neither that lending is; but 
I have not time. 

“That the whole amount of the expanded 
currency can be worth no more than was the 
whole amount before the expansion,” are the 
words of Hardpan, and ‘‘Shadows” says Amen 
to all; that is, itis paper, rags; the value con- 
sists in the substance represented, not the cur- 
rency substitute. ‘‘There, Mr. Moneybag,” 


says Moresoul (showing him a bit of paper), ‘‘is 


a storehouse receipt for a hundred bushels of 
wheat; there is no intrinsic value in it, and there 
would be no more if there were twenty of them; 
burn them up and no value will have been de- 


stroyed. The money of the nation, as already 
defined, would be but a sort of ‘storehouse re- 
ceipts,’ or ‘pawnee’s tickets;’ not values in 
themselves, only evidences of value; but I 


must leave these points for the sake of saying a 


word more on interest, which seems to be re- 
quired. 


In the use of money there should be a charge 


for the risk, so also for trouble in transacting 
business; that would be but a trifle—say from 
one to three per cent. per annum in ordinary 
transactions; the extortion is in the excess of 
what is fair and equitable, considering that 
money in itself costs nothing, or next to nothing, 


With such a currency rents would be reduced 
in the same proportion as the interest on money ; 
if a man could hire money on his house at two 


A worthy tribute to him, on his grave 


A fitting monument! 
G. B. 


Bermuda in Winter: A Word to In- 
valids, 


~~ 


BY A PERSONAL VISITANT. 


The glowing descriptions of these compara- 
tively unnoticed islands, recently published in 
two of our prominent periodicals, are in many 
respects false. If merely the wandering Amer- 
ican public were affected by these representa- 
tions, which were got up for a purpose, it would 
matter little to correct the false impression thus 
made; but when the sick suffer from these cruel 
illusions it becomes a duty to save poor hu- 
manity from useless misery. The writer has 
spent many months on the islands, and in her 
estimation no worse climate could be found 
for pulmonary diseases. Always damp, with 
wild, tempestuous winds which chill and ener- 
vate the most vigorous, that ‘‘balmy atmos- 
phere,” that ‘‘pure air” described in the Santta- 
rian of December last, existed only in the) 
writer’s brain. This winter’s experience gives 
an average of ore day in ten of continuous sun- 
shine. Both of these diffusive articles were 
written in the month of July, and poor, miser- 
able invalids shiver through the winter, wrapped 
in shawls, in cheerless rooms without fire, and 
on bare floors, pining for the comforts of home, 
and counting the hours, day by day, as time | 
passes, with a hopeless, pathetic patience which 
moves the deepest pity of friends wholly unable 
to alleviate their sufferings. When every meal | 
is of importance, as sustaining sinking nature, 
the fare presented is lacking in variety, and of 





Two additional volumes of Henry Hoyt'sexzel> 
lent series ot Sunday school and family library 
books are City Sparrows and Who Fed Them, 
and John Dane—the latter a story of temptation 
and resolve, quite powerfully written. Both 
are illustrated, and, as usual, neatly issued. 

The first of a series of Lectures on the Nur- 
sery and Kindergarten, by Elizabeth P. Pea- 
body, is published in a small pamphlet by H. N. 
McKenney & Co., Philadelphia, and for sale by 
Williams & Co. It admirably eludidates Froe- 
bel’s system, and offers numerous valuable hints 
to educators. 

The latest issue of Wilkie Collins's novels, 
in the handsome library edition of the Harpers, 
is No Name—the main purpose of which is to 
appeal to the reader’s interest in fallen women. 
It is a powerful and humane plea, and will in- 
terest even the most careless when once entered 
upon. It is well printed and vividly illustrated. 
—aA. Williams & Co. 

Two new novels are The Blue Ribbon, by the 
author of ‘St. Olave’s,” and other works, a 
writer at once graceful, quiet and observant, 
whose previous stories received much favor, 
published by the Harpers; and ‘‘.No Jntenttons,” 
by Florence Marryatt, a fresh, sparkling and 
graphic sketch of a young Englishman’s love- 
fortunes, from the Appletons.— Williams & Co. 

The Galazy, for April, contains rather an 
unusual number of stories, but offers besides 
very fine sketches of travel and biography. 
Though the Galazy aims especially to enter- 
tain, and is most successful therein, yet it blends 
with entertainment so much that is instructive 
and thoughtful that it is apt to teach and im- 
prove quite as much as if it sought that end 


subject. The hook opens with an essay—or a 
series of threé-éssays—by Miss Brackett, on 
physical, intellectnal_and moral education, or 
culture of body, intellect-and will. These con-/ 
tain some of the most exhaustive thought, sup- 
ported by extensive experience and knowlécge, 
which we have anywhere seen. A number of 
thoughtful and valuable papers from some of 
the most active, talented and noble women of 
our country, as well as one from Germany, fol- 
low. Testimony is given from Michigan Uni- 
versity, Mount Holyoke Seminary, Oberlin, 
Vassar and Antioch Colleges upon this subject. 
The volume forms an important addition to the 
daily increasing number of publications called 
forth by Dr. Clarke’s little firebrand, ‘‘Sex in 
Education.”—Noyes, Holmes & Co. have it for 
sale. 

The London Quarterly, for January (reprint), 
discusses ‘‘Wipvckelmann’s History of Ancient 
Art,” ‘‘Mrs. Somerville’s Personal Recollec- 
tions,” and ‘‘John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography” 
—three biographies of rare ipterest. Other ar- 
ticles are ‘Simplification of the Law;” ‘‘Sacer- 
dotalism, Ancient and Modern,” treating the 
history and growth of Protestant confessions, 
and other ritualistic observances; ‘‘Lombard 
Street,” showing the ultimate safety-fund of the 
English mercantile system; ‘‘The Despotism of 


His theory as to the cause of the Liberal dis- 
aster was as good as any haveheard. Nobody, 
I think, really believes that England is any less 
Viberal then it was five years ago, or that the 
(Tories have any better chance of establishing a 
permanent reaction than they had then. Still, 
the Liberal leaders are a good deal discouraged 
by the magnitude of the majority against them. 
Occasionally some old connoisseur of Hunker- 
ism (like A. H. Stevens or Jerry Black) writes 
to the leading newspapers and talks about the 
“Tory” party, and church and state, as if he 
supposed the good old days before the ‘‘bearing 
vein” was removed were to come back again; 
but it is evident that Mr. Disraeli encourages 
no such general delusion. Still, the distinction 
between Whig and Tory, Liberal and Conserva- 
tive, is marked enough to make the result of 
the election a subject of regret to the progressive 
classes, wherever they are. Our friends up in 
Tremont place will be glad to hear that the 
friends of woman-suffrage reckon up a prob- 
able gain in the new parliament. Mr. Disraeli 
is a friend of their movement, though I guess 
it will not be safe to calculate that he will make 
an issue on it. Their victory in Boston, how- 
ever, will console them for all other disas- 
ters. 
WOMAN-SUFFRAGE. 

No American topic seenis worth considering 
by the English papers except Dr. Dio Lewis's 
crusade against the liquor dealers in Ohio and 
elsewhere. This must seem very comical to the 
English people, who, like most grave peuple, 
are a race of humorists, but they take it more - 
seriously thanI should suppose they would. It 
is not likely that they seriously fear any suc- 





the Future” (on the labor question); ‘‘Prosper 
Mérimée’s Lettres a une Inconnue,” which have | 
created an extraordinary sensation in Paris; 


Sclavonic mythology and Russian social life; 
and ‘‘The Difficulties of the Liberal Party.” It 
will be seen that this is a valuable number for 
scholars, and cultured people generally.—New 
York, Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 


‘Russian Songs and Folk-Tales,” illustrating | 
| here expect. 


cessful crusade of this sort within a hundred 
years; but the possibility of the path to the 
public house being obstructed by groups of pray- 
ing women may well appall them. A ‘‘permis- 
” bill seems all that the temperance people 
This, if I understand it, is about 
the same as ‘‘local option,” which was abolished 
last winter in Massachusetts because it was 
the most dangerous enemy of the cause. The 
liquor dealers, by-the-way, bore their full share 
in the burden of the conservative movement, the 
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to three per cent. per annum, his rent would not 
be eight or ten per cent., because it would be for 
his interest then to buy, not to hire; so that 
would regulate itself, and answer also Hardpan’s 
stunning argument where he says ‘‘B sells a 
house to C, for which he was receiving rent, and 
lends the money to A to build a house with,” 
and asks why A should not pay interest on that 
money, which has cost the rent of a house to 
obtain. He should—a reasonable one; for B, in 
lending that money, really lends him property ; 
practically passes over to A some ‘‘storehouse 


inferior quality. ‘Too often they pay the pen- 
alty of their grave mistake with life. 

I say nothing adverse to the beauties of the 
islands as set forth in //arper’s Monthly for 
March. For one in moderate health, who de- 
sires change, occasionally a day of rare beauty | and Shadows,” *‘A Feather,” and ‘‘The Mantis, 
shines over the lovely waters, making them glit- | Of Praying Insect,” and numerous other matters 
ter with rainbow-hues. It is on the subject of | of deep scientific interest from the leading 
health alone that the truthfyt side of the pic- | minds of both hemispheres. It completes the 
ture is presented. If Bermuda is damp, chilling | fourth volume. We need only say that for ex- 


and depressing in the winter season, in summer , Céllence in its specialty this serial cannot be 
Fevers pre- | surpassed.—New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
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FRIES OF 


church and the gin-shops and beer-shops work- 
ing harmoniously together. 
THE TICHBORNE TRIAL. 

Tichborne was lodged in Newgate Saturday 
afternoon, snug as a bug in a rug. I walked 
down to the place of trial two or three times, 
but found that I should have to wait an hour or 
two for admission, and gave it up, not caring 
enough about it to ingratiate myself with a pub- 
lic man or seek an introduction to a member of 
the bar. I was there the last day, and the neigh- 
borhood was pretty well filled with an orderly 
but interested set of people. It was a movable 
crowd, however, and the police had only to say 


value to be held as security for such money 
issued, being upon a gold basis. Thus the 
wealth of the country, in a word, should be the 
security of the money of the country. The 
rate of interest should be trifling; there should 
be no premium for risk, for there should be no 
risk, it being secured; the cost of carrying on 
the system could be estimated and a rate charged 
to cover such cost. One per cent. on two thou- 
sand million would be twenty million dollars 
per annum; call it three times that, if thought 


not come. Lois was dancing and talking with 
her partner as composedly as if nothing unusual 
had happened, or would ever happen, to her; but 
all the time some verses said themselves over 
and over again, as such things will say them- 
selves to all of us :— 
‘“‘His very foot has music in’t, 

When he comes up the stair. 

nd will I see his face again? 

And will I hear him speak? 

I’m downright dizzy with the thocht. 

In troth, I’m like to greet.” 


telegram to her instead of his father, because it 
was an event to her, and of course it couldn't 
be one to a business man!’ And then she saw 
Tommy standing at the door waiting for an an- 
swer, and she patted his head and gave him 
three great ginger-cakes and an apple. After 
he had gone she told me all about Ned, from 
his first colic, up through his teeth and measles, 
till the last time he came home. And she says 
she is so glad he will be here in time for the 
centennial ball; that she is going to write him 


more directly. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for April, has 
a portrait and sketch of Professor Huxley, illus- 
trated articles on ‘‘The Age of Ice,” ‘‘Images 


Harper’s, for April, is illustrated with nearly 
eighty engravings, and in its twenty articles 
covers every variety of subject. Charles Nord- 
hoff describes the Farallon Islands ; Olive Logan 
shows by what tricks, traps and stage machinery 
remarkable spectacular effects are produced; 
M. D. Conway contributes an illustrated paper 
on Ilkley, the home of Robert Collyer, England. 
A sketch of Oliver Goldsmith, accompanied by 
characteristic illustrations, is timely in view of 
the centennial anniversary of Goldsmith's death. 
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best; it could be used, if any excess, in the ex- 


tear and risk, and that would of necessity be 


it is unhealthy to the last degree. 


vating to the constitution and most trying to en- | 


agreeable topic than the temptations that sur- 


a word to induce them to give way. Luckily 


‘URE. | to-night and ask him not, on any account, to be And ‘“‘greet” she nearly did, in spite of her yp i 4 , 6 : 
too late tor it.” calm face, when she heard a sound of voices at | penses of the general government. The distri- | Tece!pts for labor, lumber, iron, paint and brick, | yaij at all seasons, drainage is imperfect, and | In The Italian Girl, of Mrs. Katharine Sedg. | The first of a series of papers on ‘‘Army Or- the spaces are large, and it would take fifty 

Here Ellen stopped, quite out of breath, and | the end of the hall, and saw the musicians look | pution of the money thus provided could be redeemable anywhere—in fact, lends those com- | the English residents (army and navy) declare | wick Washburn, are many passages of strong | anization” is contributed by Gen. George B. | thousand people or so to make up a jam. Raw 

rocatell, Sil | entirely unsuspicious of Lois’s feeling towards | puzzled and end the dance abruptly. Her part- | farmed out as now to the banks, only the system | odities; and A should pay hin for the wear, | the moist, hot, vaporous atmosphere to be ener- | description and vivid portraiture. With amore | McClellan. An important article, showing the | people believe in the claimant except those who 
| situation of our defective classes—the deaf, | believe in him on principle, so to speak, or be- 


Lise, 


Rocking 


AIRS 


RRORS, ete. 
viried stock, 


esare unsul- 


Ned. Lois took the baby, her namesake, and 
held her at the window while Ellen went out to 
see about the tea, which was ready just as John 
opened the door, letting in a puff of fresh, warm 
air with his own breezy self. 

Three days went by, and Lois was sitting 
again in the office when the town expressman 
came in and left a little package. It was long, 


ner had led her to a seat, and she leaned back a 
little to look ata tall figure and sun-burned 
face, half-covered by a heavy brown beard. 
The face was bright and happy, and the little 
old lady on one of the strong arms was happier 
yet when she and her Ned stood in the middle 
of the hall aud all their old friends came up to 
shake hands with him. 


should be free to individuals as well as banking 
institutions; not as now, however, for they 
should pay for the money the low rate charged ; 
andthe amount issued, large or small, is of no 
consequence if based on value; nobody would 
call for it unless they had use for it, and the 
quantity would regulate itself and the rate neces- 
sarily be low and bearing a relation to the gov- 


small, for if otherwise he would pawn his lum- 
ber, bricks and labor, in the synthesis of a house, 
with the government, and get the ‘stamps,’ and 
discharge therewith his obligation to B. There 
would be no chance for extortion; the borrower 
would not be the slave of the lender; labor, 
enterprise and industy wo.ld obtain in the dis- 


durance. These islands really ceased to be of 
any importance more than fifty years ago, ex- | 
cept as a haven for distressed mariners. They 
were galvanized into momentary animation by | 
our Southern war, but now had better be left to | 
potatoes and onions to the end of time. With 
none of the advances of the civilized world, no | 


round a poor girl, we infer Mrs. Washburn | 
would reflect the highest credit on her profess- 
ion. As we intimated last week, the pictures 
of New York society are not flattering; but 
perhaps therein Mrs. W. is only true to the 
facts. We look for further ventures by the 
author. 


dumb, blind and feeble-minded, by Charles D. 
Deshler, will command attention. There is, 
also, a thrilling sketch of ‘‘Slave Hunts in Cen- 
tral Africa;” a brief reminiscence of Thomas 
Carlyle; and a continuation of the ‘‘Recollee- 
tions of an Old Stager.” The stories, poems, 
and department are all good.—A. Williams & 
Ge... 


cause he represents the anti-aristocratic feeling. 
I suppose that all fraudulent claimants are able 
to inspire a sort of feeling that they are wrong- 
fully kept out of their inheritance by the ras- 
cally ‘‘upper crust.” One paper suggests that 
Tichborne must feel a sort of relief after the 
tension of the last few years. ‘‘Glad it is over, 
as the man said when the cart-wheel ran over 
him,” to quote an old saying. Let us hope that 
this is so. It seems quite impossible that any 


RI T ; RE, i narrow, carefully sealed-up in yellow-paper, and! All? No, Lois did not dare. Before long! ernmental rate. tribution of wealth the product of those factors. tropical warmth or fruit, with storms of wind,| 4, Nicholas, for April, has capital articles by scstiah ck Gglime lendtiaiaet chau tomers 
mir large and addressed in a bold hand to her. She opened | Ned’s keen blue eyes had found her out and “If real estate was the security fixed upon, a Wealth is lazy, squatting on industry in its | rain, and even hail, enough to terrify the brav- | Donald G. Mitchell, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, J. An clegant book in all respects is The Land |! his claim, yet no doube there mee anme ce. 
cner, Gaavait it and found a faint fragrance of sandal-wood, | looked searchingly at her. Then they fell 4|man could own his house and live in it, and | Y@tied forms, taking toll thereof, or tribute from | eg¢, let the little, sterile, stormy islands rest. | 7, Trowbridge, Celia Thaxter, Thomas B. Al-| of the White Elephant—a record of sights and | centric people, who are by no means fools, who 

the product; but, alas! having the power, it takes scenes in South-Eastern Asia—by Frank Vin- | 27¢ Willing to give him the benefit of the doubt. 


0., 


ss | hold it, and so large that it forestalled the “‘Tri-/ Ifad she lost it in the room? No; somebody | now. What I have said, Mr. Moneybag, will | for life, capital, having the bottom lien and none | shadow and finding no reality ! are numerous and good. Mr. Mitchell tells|and Cochin China, made in the years 1871 and | bral I 
vulpine anons” of to-day. The outside sticks were | would have picked it up. Was it in the sleigh? | show that I do not propose to stop you from | of the risks, takes on the average all the accumu- about the invention of printing, and Mr. Ride-| 1872. The author does not philosophize or — es cng — hw agree — ae 
rrr wrought in a curious filigree of silver and gold, | No, again; and slowly and surely her mind went | living on the interest of your money, even if it lation; it eats the oyster, industry retaining the A Prayer. ing about life-saving on our coast. ‘The whole | theorize, but endeavors successfully to give his cue is rane ey » there wo ave bee’ 
. bong _? and the inner ones of red and white ivory, tor- | back over the snowy road, through the garden, | does produce nothing in itself except as a mis- shells. Credit, which is but another name for ae number is readable.—New York, Scribner & | readers a clear impression of the leading char- PRESIDENT ELIOT. : 
ee toise-shell, mother-of-pearl, sandal-wood, and | up-stairs into the little room where she was conception; but I propose an idea to flood the | money, is not worth half the interest that capital WRITTEN FOR ee re Co.; for sale by Williams, Boston. acteriffics of the countries which he visited. tape Se ay been mise wi ; 
= gold and silver like ie aanee ones. All of them | dressing when Ellen called her. She had not | market with cheap money, so as to reduce your | claims and gets ; and the majority, 2 are ~ © mother! if thou walkest in the light, Ten: Alkentia: toe Agel, coctales on tbidllé He was favored with interviews with the kings pind goed P asain ee 
= were carved in queer Chinese devices, and the | taken the fan out of her drawer, and there it | rate so that not Othello’s, but Shylock’s, occupa- | Towers, can, if they are wise and will, inaugu-) 4. 14 vith old tenderness thy blessed eyes, with bits of translation of Mistral’s Calendan, |°f Siam and Ava, and enjoyed exceptionally | thick fogs (that of yesterday w e worst we 
fine paper-top was resplendent with processions | lay, and Ned—— ? Lois felt again in her pocket, | tion will be gone; or, ‘going! going! gone !’” | Tate @ system that will gradually level up and Like stars, gaze down on me from distant skies, | py Harriet W. Preston, which is as charming good opportunities of studying the manners and | have had), and only a few genuinely rainy days 
C0 4 of mandarins and small-footed women. Alto-| but found no fan. She did find her latch-key, Moneybag said in reply, handing the Common- down, so that the ‘‘lazy” shall lend to the indus- In thy sweet wisdom guide my love aright! though in very different way, as Mireso, and a customs of these strange peoples. His account | since I came here, three weeks ago. A gentle- 
and 1585 gether, the fan was the finest that Lois had ever | and decided to slip into the dressing-room with- | wealth to Moresoul, ‘‘There is a sensible article trious, and the consequent thrifty pay reasonable Col idk deat ciel bibsen ends deena ies most delightful letter co Bite ng List. , Other of his audience at the court of Ava, in which poeta ae -choneestghae ei toar ise — 
seen, and she looked at it with a little surprise, | out being seen, and to go home. It was a long, | on money; read that.” ‘I have done so,” said interest and live with work, not without work, Whainls iveditias dite: comes dee tend 4 pia papers of interest and value are “The Lay of the monarch endeavored to induce him to re-| there. So we are not sorry that we stayed here, 
J until she saw a little note at the bottom of the | cold walk, but she would not mind cold or snow | Moresoul; ‘and I will not say Hardpan does not and the race of Astors and Stewarts be among acs eases an fulfill wlth edephe ss cee. Thynn, a Norse Legend,” “‘A Modern Financial main in the capital city, is exceedingly interest- | where there is so much to interest and amuse 
j box, which said :— for Ned's sake. She made some vague excuse | know what he is talking about, for he writes the ‘“‘lost arts,” but conditions of well-employed Each 8 take jaa bis: hedenen tate aolied Utopia,” “The British Upper Classes: ta. tm ing, and the description of the wonderful ruins se gi We i seen - = pay cones. 5 
“If you will wear this fan at the ball next | to Mrs. West, beside whom she was again sit- well, but he certainly does not touch the subject competency be almost universal. pene : one : | tion.” : One of Stedman's poems, ‘The Lord’s- of Angkor, which date back more than two pes: ese gmc extra gsoe soa ag 
LES, Ete. a ee Fae gra yng | ting, stole into the dressing-room, found her | he discusses; as far as he does [ agree with him. | 1 must now leave yee, OY dear Moneybag, at When he would ae pues ae pose Day Gale,” and “Congratulation,” by E. S.| thousand years, possesses a singular interest | cupy a good walker and observer a year. It 
ee, sates ‘t with abe i shall be-—aianh Sonipeinted wraps, and was out in the snow in a minute. |] do not believe in inflation or the issuing of least for the time. Should you meet your friend ieee ~ sil sc — Paaisa. wil be. edqucls: send. ‘by lovers of-aum for the student of archeology. Mr. Vincent | would be pretty ages business = ne ono ea ; 
a - Eowasp Hrxcutar. | She drew her hood over her face, and walked | promises to pay without the provision for pay-| Hardpan, tell him that Hume, who wasa conten: |_| ie Nos MAY P Sate ae init *| and good poetry. sn ee 20 Sie se ON an Ma Patigh & pee of oo 
REIGN AND <n, Lois never knew what she did for the next | down the street as fast as she could. Whenshe | ment. I think, and said so, that it would be an | Porary and an intimate of Adam Smith, and had | Absent or present, bring his spirit rest. psa d lis Students is the title of a|2™4 Si#™i they are, according to his report, | oy sons might be worth ps le ig eae 
RLIEST DEL | was almost home she thought to herself, ‘‘What | unwise thing for this government to extend its | 8me practical knowledge of trade, though not} Make me his staff when that the way seems long, Bite aden Sas a ch ~ Ee be more civilized and more like Europeans in their | eller were R oiistte ” for impressions. Mr. 
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much cotton and soft Chinese paper, and inside 
all a fan, such as she had never seen before. 
It was so heavy it made her hand tremble to 


little, and she instinctively put her hand into 
her pocket for her precious fan. It “was not 
there! 





halt-hour. I think that Ellen might have de- | 


scribed her emotions as she did Mrs. Hinck- | will John and Ellen say to see me coming home io U's; only, the government being in debt 


ley’s. When she went home at night, however, 
she was her calm, quiet self again. She could | 
not talk of her new happiness even to her sis- | 
ter. Everybody would know it in a week, she } 


atthistime? . WhatcanItellthem?” The win- 
dows were dark, and Lois had a faint hope that 
she might go into her own room without being 
seen orheard. The house was on a corner, and 
her key fitted the side door, direetly under her 


could use it simultaneously without exorbitant 
cost as his capital in his business. This would 
bear elaboration, but I will not do so here and 


now, that debt could be used provisionally as a 
basis for money while actual security could be 
gradually substituted, and in time the debt could 
be paid and the wealth of the country, or some 
of it, used as the security for the money of the 


substantially the whole. Between expenses, 
leaks, bad debts and competition, the struggle 


much, while Adam Smith had none, says ‘‘that 
all commodities, though apparently bought by 
money, are in reality bought by labor; money 
therefore is not the subject of commerce, and is 
of no use except to facilitate it.” I should like 


to quote further, but fear of length prevents me, » 


wrecking with more unblushing effrontery than | 
at present, but save the sick from grasping at a} 





And wise to guard his dear eyes’ joyous light; 
Let mine be dim with tears so his be bright; 
When his arm wearies let my own grow strong 
Show me the springs wherewith his thirst to 

slake, 
Sunshine to gather when the clouds are gray, 


Buy their early potatoes, lest they be driven to | drich, Frank R. Stockton, Mary L. B. Branch, | 


and other writers who have won renown in this | 
department of literature, and the illustrations 


nam’s Sons. It is profusely illustrated, and in- 
cludes fifty cabin and plantation songs arranged 
by Thomas P. Fenner. The book is written by 
two of the teachers at Hampton, and gives 
much that is interesting in narrative, anecdote 
and association. The Hampton College has 


cent, Jr. It is a bright and entertaining record 
of a journey through Burmah, Siam, Cambodia 


intelligence and manner of living than we have 
been wont to think them. Their qualities seem 
to justify the hope that not very long hence 
they may fairly claim to rank with the nations 
of the West in point of material prosperity and 
morality. The volume is one of typographical 


The great trouble ir his case is that he is proved 
not only not to be Tichborne, but to be some- 
body else. If it had not been for this last 
branch of the case, and if the identity of the 


President Eliot of Harvard College, who came 
on the ‘‘Parthia,” and who will sail for Boston 
on the 28th of April by the ‘‘Saragossa,” will 
doubtless get something to pay him in his way, 
for he seems full of work andenthusiasm. And 
any man who comes for a few months to look 
into any special matter will carry home enough 
to do him and the country much good. But the 





reh Sts thought, and she must keep her sweet secret to | : ; 
oa herself for a little while. And Calcutta—in a | ownrcom. Ellen and John slept in the front of | country. I think under a proper system the though it would enable me to quote this com-| And cooling shadows for the heat of day; hoe: n- null actabiiched tad suacined wah beaaty, and contains a multitude of fine Maps | tourist cannot hope to find much that is new, or 

C0 month? How could Ned, in his blunt, sailor- | the house, and the little servant in the attic. government could borrow of its own people all ment of Buckle, which I will do (though I blunt My soul be watchful, though I sleep or wake. a ee ae te Ge and illustrations.—Harpers, and A. Williams « | at any rate, that is valuable, to write about. I 
ii fashion, ask her to do such a thing when she | She would try to get in, at all events. the money it wanted at the low rate of interest his point by leaving the argument of Hume un- Keep me his own until I come to thee; ivi ile Co. should say, at a venture, that the visitor to Lon- 
ss. quoted), viz.: ‘‘But, what is more remarkable : e privilege to know more of the institution and Th Hent Li oe aii don ought to make pretty good use, not only of 
Let me draw ever closer to his heart; e very excellent Life of as Jefferson, | his legs, but of the omnibus and Hansom cab. 
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had nothing ready to take with her? He ex- | 
pected no answer except by the fan, and it) 
would hardly be maidenly for her to write to him. | her now. 


She had always been able to go anywhere and 
find anything in the dark, and this faculty helped 
She went up the back stairs ; her knit- 


He had not asked her to go to the ball with | ted boots deadening the footsteps, turned the 
him; but that was easily explained by some- | handle of her own door, opened her bureau 


thing that his mother said, in her hearing, one 
day Sie 

“I had a letter from Ned this morning, and he 
says he can’t get here till nine o'clock Wednes- 
day night, but that he is going to the ball then, 
and wants me to save ‘Hull's victory’ for him.” 

Meantime, where was Ned? Watching the 
unloading of a precious cargo of tea and China 
silks, waiting in New York until the chief owner 
of the ‘‘Sea Dove” should come back from New 
Orleans, and looking anxiously forward to three 
weeks at home. Lois’s image had been in his 


| drawer, which creaked ominously, and took out 


her precious fan. Then she stole down-stairs 
again, and out into the street, ready for her 
lonely walk. 

‘Now if I were writing a harrowing three-vol- 
ume novel, instead of a very simple, true story, 
| I should say that Ned Hinckley tore his hair 
| and took the midnight train to New York, sailed 
the next day to the Fejee Islands, married the 
chief's daughter, and was eaten with great cere- 
mony, while Lois grew thinner and whiter every 
day, until she melted away altogether. But how 


which we propose shall rule, and the difference 
between two per cent. and six per cent. per 
annum would pay it in ten or fifteen years with- 
out a ripple of disturbance. Hardpan quotes 
from Adam Smith, who was well in his day but 
is not an authority now, because in many points 
we have beem shown a more excellent way. 
Buckle, one of the best critics and keenest of 
observers of our age, says of Adam Smith, speak- 
ing of his ‘Wealth of Nations,’ that ‘he every- 
where assumes that the great moving power of 
all men, all interests and all classes, in all ages 
and in all countries, is selfishness. The oppo- 
site power of sympathy he entirely shuts out. 
The fundamental assumption in his ‘Wealth of 
Nations’ is, that each man follows what he deems 
to be his own interest,’ etc. ; so we leave Adam 





still, is that Hume subsequently detected the 
fundamental error which Adam Smith commit- 
ted, and which vitiates many of his conclusions.” 
I suppose I will be forgiven for snubbing Smith 
when quoted by Hardpan, considering I am in 
good company, as I have Henry Thomas Buckle 
to back me up if I need it. 


To Massachusetts. --- In Memoriam. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 





Not in the fullness of his strength and power, 
With eloquent lips and step of majesty, 

The stamp of noblest manhood on his brow, 
His royal heart high throbbing far, aflame with 

The wrongs and woes of all humanity, 


Then, through the brief night we shall dwell 
apart, 


Sleep ir thy arms till he returns to me! 
K. B. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. Thomas Meagher, father of Gen. Thomas 
Francis Meagher, died March 2, at Bray, Ireland. 
Deceased was a colleague of Daniel O'Connell 
in the representation of Waterford. 


to do something to assist its struggling progress. 

New Music.—From Messrs. Oliver Ditson & 
Co.: ‘*Come, Sympathy, sweet Sympathy,” 
duet for soprano, by Mrs. T. J. Cook; ‘‘Some- 
thing Else,” a serio-comic medley, by A. N. 
Crowder; ‘‘Shall I in Mamre’s fertile plain,” 
bass song in ‘‘Joshua,” by Handel, as sung by 
M. W. Whitney. ‘‘A life that lives for you,” 
song by Arthur S. Sullivan; ‘‘The summer 
days are ended” (Massey), and ‘‘The wind's 





By the removal of buildings in the line of the 
extension of Washington street to Haymarket 


square, Bunker Hill monument, Charlestown, 
and the old State House, Boston, are in sight 
of each other. 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, of this city, is about to 


warning” (Clayton), as sung by Lon Dinsmore; 
| **My angel,” for ,piano, by Jules Egghard; and 
| the “‘Two Languages,” adapted by Louis C. El- 
| son, with music by Paul Henrion—all excellent. 
| Peter's Mustcal Monthly, for April, has thir- 
| ty-two pages of superior popular music, in 


| 


which Mr. Parton has been giving in install- 
ments inthe Atlantic Monthly, has now received 
the honors of permanent book-enclosure ina 
handsome 16mo. volume of over 750 pages, 
which James R. Osgood & Co. have brought 
out. It is frontispieced by a heliotype copy or 
a portrait by Peale, done in 1803, which imparts 


cordiality and philosophic temperament of the 
great statesman. This work treats of Jefferson 
as the founder of the republic—‘“‘if Jefferson 
was wrong, America is wrong; if America is 
right, Jefferson was right,” as the author puts 
the proposition. For an Englishman Mr. Par- 
ton seems the best of democrats, and he writes 
this work in the spirit of a broad, catholic, 


an excellent idea of the intelligence, frankness, | 


| Some of these cabs are numbered as high as ten 
| thousand, but whether there are as many as this 
| in the city or not I do not know. It is the per- 
| fection of a travelling carriage for two, and I do 
not know of a better piece of fun than to take 
one for an hour or two for a general jaunt, 
| from place to place or at random. The omni- 
| bus conductor is polite and accessible ; will jump 
off and run half-a-dozen rods to answer your 
| question. This is better than even the New 
York omnibus driver’s ‘‘interrogating thumb,” 
which Walt. Whitman tells about. The open 
grate and soft coal comfort you when you get 
| to your hotel or your lodgings. 
THE BY-WAYS. 
If you are at all acquainted with English lit- 
erature you can hardly fail to be interested in 
| driving down into the queer lanes and alley- 


| 


| ways, the names of which at every step almost 


| remind you of Dickens, or Thackeray, or Scott, 
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mind all through his long, stormy voyage. | can I so willfully pervert facts? Smith (unless we have room for some quota- 4 hero and a king—as he set age — > benk = vane Romet, eh nie abe sont ant nelighees pee wal — right-sustaining democracy, which alone can | or Johnson, or Goldsmith, or something or other 
PANS. &c When he sat alone in his cabin he had thought, | Ned was urged to dance, and, putting his hand | tions) with the Moneybags, who, of course, want | Amid the loud God-speed of all a city— aes a ce Mey apts —— bined. No. 4 0f La Créme de la Créme Bives | secure the best era forthe republic. He regards in English history, the stage, or tradition. The 
=: ‘‘How I wish I could see her reading the ‘Inno- | into his pocket, found that he had forgotten to | excuse, as well as custom, for taking the lion’s | Did he come home to ye! interest, cinh Se. Hale is pc qualified rag twenty-four pages of the best music from Kuhe, | Jefferson as a man with few limitations upon the | pi et pra prepa Cheapside, as 
sae cents Abroad ;" wouldn't she laugh?” or, more | take his gloves from his travelling-bag. He! snare of labor's production.” - | With his proud head laid low, the lips once wont | discuss it. | Arditti, Lichner, (Esten and Egghard.—New greatness of his character, and as one of the | bertinahine eende—chia. pop “gules of dan 
pmenten selfishly, ‘‘It is inconvenient for a fellow to do | therefore told Joe Walters, the floor-manager, ‘‘It is very desirable,” says Hardpan, ‘“‘to the; To plead in trumpet tones for liberty The business agent of Miss Braddon and of | York, J. L. Peters. truest and most complete thinkers and philoso- keepers” indeed, and although London is more 
his own mending ;” or, ‘‘ Wouldn't she have liked | that he would go home and get them, and come | porrowers to obtain money at 3.65 per annum; | Forever hushed, his hands crossed on his heart, | Mr. Wilkie Collins has recently made arrange-| The Science of Health, for April, contains a phers of politics that ever lived. Of course | than twice as large, in point of population, as 
= to go to Manna Loa, when we were in port at/ back in five minutes. Thus it happened that he it will not be possible until the accumulated| His spotless soul returned to Him who gave it— | ments for the publication of works by these two | fourth paper upon ‘‘How to get Well and How | the style and method of Mr. Parton are concise | adhoc ota nr apegsanir on - eda standing 
,OMIS, | Honolulu?” And sometimes, when the ‘Sea/ came out of his father’s gate just as Lois passed /capital of the country has become so large.” | Eternal unto God’s eteruity— writers in Holland, Russia and Sweden, and | to Keep Well.” It also contains what we can-| and direct, and the text is crowded with inci-| natin: The wealth pore sehpan tedeasee 
. Dove” had spread her white wings and fluttered | it on the sidewalk. |Now, right here, Mr. Moneybag, let us ask,| A handful of poor dust, to rest in earth, in the language of these nations, upon terms | not see witout recoil, a paper treating ironi-| dents and illustrations most delightfully pre- in the aristocratic parts of the city must be still 
LE, | out of the region of the trade-winds to the) ‘‘If I hadn’t seen Lois sitting in the Fall with- | «:what is the capital of the country?” Is it the | Amid the silent tears of all a nation, which recognize the interests of the authors. ._ | eally of the utterly unnatural and injurious | sented. It may be termed a popular life of the ™0Fe incomputable. A good deal of this finds 
sabes stormy seas around Cape Horn, Ned would say | out that confounded tan,” he thought to himself, | ¢,9rhundred million ‘“‘legal-tenders” plusthefour| They brought him home to ye! sae. Westen closed s — eenony ane | ways babies are reared, and so entitled ‘‘How | great statesman, as it was written with the de- | pestis, trrohety ausee tab gernchnsgerseny is full. 
a ee" with a sigh, “It’s best as it is. This is no| ‘‘I should say that was she. I wonder who it is?” | hundred million of national bank currency ? Ifso, | Dead, dead! Oh, and what heart so strong and pags sachets dress ple that had |. Kiil Babies Quickly.” This heading and the | sign of being brought within the reach of the day for three months ‘Without ate half ite 
ON. ry : * place for women, and I shouldn’t like to leave | He walked a little faster, the woman's head | Hardpan has a show for some of his argument; deep, si e oe power o = na Czar | style of treatment are shocking to any earnest meses of readers, but “popular” only in the ps be The South Kensington, the Crystal 
i ccetnil her on shore, growing old and thin with waiting, | turned a little, and by the light of a street-lamp byt the currency of the country now, or when| What voice, what tongue, what pen, so elo- | a command every man in her — and well-meaning mind, however ignorant, and | sense of easy access to it, for it caters to no | Palace, the picture galleries, and [ know not how 
OUNG, like some of the sailors’ wives I’ve seen.” Now, | he saw her face. it represented gold, is not the ‘‘accumulated quent, ~ : et ae rs caged _ avenge et it seems a mistake, at least, to publish such an | ono’, [prejudices or partisanship, but is frank, | pod baci - bern a to a bao 
or however, he had put his fate to the touch, and| He put out his hand a little doubtfully. She | capital of the country,” and never, in the nature | It ever fully measured, wholly told By night the men would be groaning and fum- | **ticle. But the Science of Health is doing a outspoken and thorough in all its details. Many | worth of pulanen, pe ee pa aaa ya 

sh was to know in three days whether his future — it. Neitherspoke. She drew the fan from | of things, can be. The capital of the country| The preciousness of auch a life as his! ing to rid peniersap of bg horrors —_—o a and is honest and generally wise in| new facts are presented, and old ones repro- coins and —_ oe so mekes a basis fora « 
OsTOR.- i 0) ssing or something quite dif- and Ned’s five mi stretched | ; ; considered as of beauty in its efforts.—Samuel R. Wells, 339 Broadwa is otal ; | Museum, n ins his 
alee a to be a blessing o g Te Awe esis neem ——~ ee ee — — loss, the grief unspent sex, while the poor dese would be wailing | wow York, > | duced in on ie and attractive form. It will | death, and goes on ‘ay Be. - acarvin 
Goss. seven n tears, the soreness of the pang, over a return te their normal condition of petti- | ~ prove a fit companion to the author’s other bio- | the British Gaetan & most interesting, though 
Home to each fireside sent! coat servitude and imprisoning bands. © The April number of Serioner’s contains an- ! graphical works, the Crystal Palace is a great, modern, popular 


The centennial ball was to be a great event] Everybody guessed that night where Lois’s pan’s ‘potatoes and beans, ’ with the bilis paya- 
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ich it is i i inute later, he returned, I: inguired, ‘Gen- A Memorial to Sumner. or wo! . 
Jubilee-sort of # place, ee. oral, what did you say to Mr "fohneon? ‘I| A large and influential committee of citizens, ane Tio segementie oe it to Sod 0 
not to enjoy. deealas simply said,’ re a or Gene x tagg st ~e appointed by Mayor Cobb in obedience to the} yin06 the people of the importance of giving |tained 
of the house without # guard : *. | request of the Faneuil Hall assembly of the 14th| the years under sixteen ina girl’s life 


“Zoo.” or Zoological Gardens, is very at- 
bd ate in the aineuen are fossils aon nee: 
heir genuine, no-mis' - 
st he Fave School Committee 
rs and books ad one. 
infer from the articles in the dailies tha 
ms pobre of the schools is one of the topics 
of the future still more than of the present. 
One paper has the audacity to remark that one 
of the twelve Cabinet Ministers, viz., the “Lord 
Privy Seal,” seems by his title and in reality to 
have no special sphere of usefulness in the con- 
duct of affairs. Perhaps he is the traditional 
member, like the late ‘tkeeper of the crypt” at 
the Capitol in Washington, or the representative 
of public corruption who manages to get into, or 
near, all our modern cabinets, and the account of 
whose labors in furnishing Boston a new Col- 
lector has just reached here. ggsesgii ings 
PERSONAL. ee 
mong the “‘ Parthia’s ” passengers who | 
ae separ within a day, are Mr. William 
Hilton and Mrs. Hilton, Mr. Jerome Jones, Mr. 
Harding, and, as I betore mentioned, President 
Eliot. Mr. Jones, and Mr. Harding, also, I be- 
lieve, have left for Paris, and I am in hopes to 
get there in a day or two. Mr. Adams Ayer 
and Mr. ane Mrs. J. W. Champney (**Champ”). 
stopped in London only a day or two. The 
‘“‘Parthia” had bai weather on the Irish coast, 
very bad, some of the old seamen and voyagers 
told us, but proved an excellent vessel. For 
one period of twenty-four hours she made only 
forty or fifty miles, so heavy was the blow. At 
is impossible not to feel respect for the British 
thoroughness which seems to control the Cu- 
nard line; and if wind and wave can be trusted 
at all it would seem as if the management ot 
the vessels controlled by this line might be in 
all respects entitled to implicit reliance. au 
seems no wonder that the line maintains Its 
standing with all passengers who desire to travel 
safely as well as speedily. : 
BOWLES’S. 
{2 The American Exchange and Reading Room, 
condueted by Mr. R. M. C. Bowles, is a very con- 
venient place for Americans, and I hope that it 
will be well supported. Mr. Bowles has files of 
most of the Boston daily papers, and of the 
Springfield Republican and several New York 
dailies, and you can in his room (449 Strand, 
which is as central a place as you can find) get 
a good deal of attention and information which, 
whether you are fresh in London or not, will be 
of service to you.— Boston Journal. 


tractive, and 
mies which, 
tiquity, put even t 
to shame. Newspape 





Sumneria. 
Is SOCIAL LIFE—HIS MARRIED RELATIONS, ETC. 


i His beautiful home in this city, with its choice 
collection of books, paintings, statuary, and 
everything that a highly-refined and intellectual 
man would take pl-asure and comfort in, was 
destitute of the highest charm which embel- 
lishes a home—the presence of a wife and the 
voice of achild. She, whom he chose for wife 
when his early manhood had ripened into ma- 
turity, was all unsuited for his deep and earnest 
nature and ripened intellect. She was a beau- 
tiful and charming woman, but disappointed her 
husband by possessing a violent temper, which 
was uncompromising and unyielding in regard 
to his wishes. ‘There was much scandal when, 
after they had been married a year, it was ru- 
mored they were separated. It was said he was 
jealous. if she had rightly prized the possess- 
ion of his great heart then would she never 
have given him occasion to be jealous ; but, 
_ without being a wicked woman, she siinply de- 
” fied ler husband's wishes, and, taking refuge in 
her wounded pride, which repelled the thought 
that her husband should insult her by a doubt 
of her purity, she left him and did some unwise 
and imprudent things. He, too, was proud and 
unrelenting, and would not remonstrate further ; 
and so they parted six years ago, the Supreme 
Court ot Massachusetts granting him a divorce 
scarcely more than one year ago, after a five 
years’ separation. Only: last weck did the wife 
apply to the same court for permission to marry 
again. She is now freed by a higher power; 
and to-day as I looked upon that marble face in 
the coffin while the whole nation were united in 
paying honors to the cold remains, I wondered 
how that woman telt whose privilege it should 
have been to be the chiet mourner and object 
of the deepest interest to his friends. She 
alone is excluded from the ceremonies here and 
in Boston. Every man, woman and child in the 
country has the right to pay the tribute of a 
tear but she. At the funeral to-day his wite’s 
once father-in-law, Mr. Hooper, wept as though 
he had lost a dear brother. Mr. Sumner’s 
separation from his wife has never interfered 
with his friendship with the Hoopers. Since 
the separation trom his wife Mr. Sumner had 
not mingled with general society, but it came 
to him. Amid his books he received calls 
from ladies as well as gentlemen. He gave 
superb dinners to distinguished people who vis- | 
ited him. I remember one dinner he gave three 
years ago in honor of Lady Macdonald, when 
she and her husban:l were here with the Joint 


name a child after a living man. i 
counsel I give always, and most sincerely. 
Who knows that I may not fall? I, too, may 
grow faint or may turn aside to false gods. I 
hope not. But this is one of the 
the future. 
good Christi 
will, for that is general, but do not compel hi 
to bear all his days a label which he may dis- 
1 
who bore the name of Martin Van Buren. 
was born while New York sat in the presiden- 
tial chair, and his father named him after the 
chief of the land. But the youth did not find 
the sentiments of the M. V. B. such as he wished 
to be associated with.—Ever yours, 


Hoare. «.sso3 


said Mr. Sumner, ‘‘was the way in which Mr. 
Johnson was informed of the death of Mr. Lin- | inst., 
coln, and made aware that he was the President | termine upon the form of the memorial which 


of the United States.”—Cor. Post. 


ON NAMING CHILDREN AFTER LIVING MxN.§§ 
To a friend in New York city, who had noti- 


fied the Senator that the name of Charles Sum- 
ner had been chosen for a son newly born, Mr. 
Sumner wrote :— 


ar—— :—Don’t makea mistake. Never 


cag This is the 


mysteries of 
Therefore, name your boy some 


an name—it may be Charles, if you 
1 him 


I once met a strong anti-slavery youth 


ike. He 


Cages SUMNER. 
AFTER THE DEATH. 

“The Gate of Victory,” which he had placed 
upon his library door for his friends symbolic- 
illy to pass, he had passed finally and forever. 
His marble friends, 39 long to him daily com- 
panions, whom his passionate sensibility to beau- 
ty ever endowed with a life not their own—the 
young Augustus, the Venus of Milo, the Clytie, 
the transcendent Psyche—this moment were not 
more cold and insensible than he, their life-long 
lover. Above the mantel the god descending to 
break the chains of the slave took on a new sig- 
nificance. Here was his own bust, taken in 
youth—its resemblance to Burke startlingly de- 
fined. Here were his engravings, covering an 
entire side of a room, one of the finest collec- 
tions in the world, every one of which had been 
chosen and loved by him. In the cabinets were 
hidden treasures bequeathed by distant centu- 
ries, painfully gathered by him in distant lands 
—treasures on which he ever lavished a strange 
and touching tenderness. Faces from the hands 
of Tintoretto, Lely, Reynolds and West looked 
down from the walls. Landscapes opened new 
worlds of light, color and shadow. In the gol- 
den salon across the hall the sunlight sitted 
through the arching boughs of Lafayette square 
upon curtains and cushions of amber satin; 
upon a carpet of rose and azure ; upon the rarest 
embodiments of art, covering the walls from 
floor to ceiling. Whittier’s ‘‘Barefooted Boy” 
laughed in. the corner. Biersta:It’s Sunset” 
opened its gates of gold. A stricken ‘‘Magda- 
lene” bewept her lost life. A ‘Christ looked 
vut piteously from under his crown of thorns. 
In all these rooms there was naught that he had 
not chosen; in all this house not a treasure or 
picture that he had not placed or hung with his 
own hands, not one that had not its own story, 
which he had often and tenderly told. Who 
were their keepers now? To whose care had 
Death bequeathed them? Not to the mighty of 
the earth; but to the lowly.—Mary Clemmer 
Ames, in the Independent. 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

Si monumentum requtrts, circumspice. 
Aye, look around; but thou mays’t not behold 
Aught built of; stone ard carved magnificent, 
With dome or spire high up towards heaven sent, 
And blazoned all with crimson and with gold. 
By no such wonders can his worth be told; 

Not such indeed shail be his monument, 

Our statesman, who upon God’s errands went, 
For freedom’s sake the boldest of the bold. 
But look around, and say what thou dost see; 
Or think it solemnly with bated breath : 

A nation with no man who is not free ; 

A nation living after years of death ; 

And yet to live a life more pure and high 
Because this men for her could live and die. 
--John W. Chadwick, in Christian Union. 
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The Senatorial Contest. 

The balloting for Senator to fill the chair of 
Charles Sumner, by our Legislature, on ‘Tuesday 
and Wednesday, with the attendant discussions 
and circumstances, did not give promise of the 


choice of either of the three leading candidates 
brought forward by their respective friends—E. 


Rockwood Hoar and Henry L. Dawes by the 

Republicans, and Benjamin R. Curtis by the 

Democrats. On Tuesday the Senate took three 

ballots, and the House one. Those of the 

Senate showed these figures :— 

lst Ballot. 2d — 8d sr aur: 
1 


eee. 


High Commission. The flowers, the china, the ewasiecgn eas 14 14 17 
glass and silver, were exquisite; so were the Curtis 10 10 10 
viands and the attendance. On such occasions, | Charles F. a. oF as 9 3 
or rather when ladies were to be among his John G Whittier ee 1 1 
guests, he evinced the high regard he had for “races ERE s ce 3 y 


the sex by the minute attention he paid to the 
little accessories that are so pleasing to refined 
women. Ill-health and its consequent infirmis 
ties absolved him from the etiquette consequent 
upon his position, so that he was indulged in 
his preference for a quiet, retired life.— Wash- 
ington cor. Louisville Courier-Journal. 
THE DIVORCE. 





The vote for Mr. Whittier was thrown by 


Gen. Banks, evidently with the purpose of 
offering no offence to either section should they 
be inclined to unite upon himself later in the 
contest. 


In the House the result was as follows :— 


Can a man pass the age of sixty without a) Hoar........++ hishibin es Woe Seine aeeious ..-68 
woman steps over his line of life to bléss or} Curtis.........-.- Sieve beens Ma wwtate bc See: 
blast? The part which a wife played in the ex- | Dawes...... ss ARNG. tig ROR oe ‘a pecse oes eeu een 
istence of Cuarles Sumner was asad one. It! John E. Sanford.........+eeeeeeeeeevee eee | | 
might not be dragged to view now but for the | Charles F. Adams......+..--++ee+eeeeeee e012 
woman's own act. Only two or three days ago} N. P. Banks. ............- Gsevee s asoma ae sures 5 
his divorced wiie made application, through her | Wendell Phillips...........+-..0++ ecseevee 2 
attorneys, for privilege to marry again. The} W. B. Washburn...... SRE 5:0 a1 ute Reese 2 
divorce was of Sumner’s seeking, and by the | Charles Devens, Jr...-......+ ere 3 Rs | 
Massachusetts law she could not take a second} A. H. Bullock..............000005 PORTE ET ty | 
husband while the fiist lived without special | W. L. Garrison..............-.: ‘ paiswecae 1 
permission from the court. Sumner went to | Joshua B. Smith...........0-eeee.eeee Perec e eS 
his death cheered by no womanly word; no| Charles Hale...........scccsecceceeseseee 1 
wifely prayers. His pillow was smoothed by } John Bc ARON aie co's ve oes bn Weleisles 1 


the highest of the land, and the men whom the | 
country honors stood by and groaned in spirit |. 
as he passed away. And the woman who had |J 
been his wife, whom he put away on account of | t 


There being no choice by either branch, a 
oint assembly was held on Wednesday, when 
he vote, compared with Tuesday’s aggregate, 


incompatibility, was at that time wondering how | was as follows :— 


long it would be ere the court would hear and | 


decide the petition which should give her to the | Whole number of votes..... 
arms of a younger nan. Can anybody die with- | Necessary toa choice........ 


out making somebody glad ?—Chicago Times. 

RECONCILUMMON OF ROBERY C. WINTHROP. | 

I dare not attempt to dwell at length on the | 
crowded and eventful public career of Mr. Sum- | 
ner. The tidings of his death have come upon 
us all with too painful a surprise to allow of our 
dealing with the subject as we might desire to | 
do. And for myself, I need hardly say here, | 
that any detailed discussion of his course might 
involve peculiar clements of delicacy and diffi- 
culty; as it has been my fortune, or, as others | 
may think, my mistortune, so often to differ | h 
from him so widely; sometimes as to conclu- n 
sions and ends, but far more frequently as to 
the means of reaching those conclusions and ot b 
advancing those ends. Lam glad to remember, | b 
however, that everything of personal alienation 
and estrangement had long ago ceased between 
us, and that no one has been more ready than 
myself, for many years past, to welcome him 
into this {Historical} association. His praises 
will be abundantly, and far more fitly, spoken 
elsewhere, if not here, by the countless friends 
to whom he was so dear; and you will pardon 
me, | know, if the suddenness of the announce. 
ment has prevented me trom paying a more adc- 
quate tribute to his culture, his accomplish- 
ments, his virtues, and to those commanding 
qualities by which he impressed himself on the 
petiod in which he lived. 
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HOW ANDY JOHNSON WAS NOTIFIED THAT HE k 
WAS PRESIDENT. 
The conversation turning upon the assassi- | 0 


nation of President Lincoln, Mr. Sumner gave 
an exceedingly interesting account of his expe- 
rience upon that dreadful night. “IL was with 
Mr. Lincoln all night, and in the morning I saw 
him breathe his last. Thad been terribly exer- 
ci@d all night in regard to Mr. Seward, and de- 
sired to go to him as soon as possible. My first 


in social position, blood, &c. 
ar 


Wednesday. Tuesday. 
ook 273 
- 136 137 
Henry L. Dawes had.... 87 78 
Bs Ai ORE 35 c0'0's dec c5 OO 76 
Ben). R. Curtis,....... . 74 7 
Charles F. Adams...... 15 14 
Nid: BORER cea cies. 6 5 
John E. Sanford........ 2 16 
Wendell Phillips....... 2 2 
John G. Whittier....... 1 1 
W.L. Garrison........ 1 1 
A. H. Bullock....... PE SS | 1 


Informal conferences of Republicans were 
eld on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, but 
o decisive results were obtained, save, possibly, 
y injudicious speech, a widening of the breach 
etween the friends ot Messrs. Hoar and Dawes. 


It was unfortunate, indeed, when it is sought to 


e proved that there is an aristocratic and ex- 
lusive element in the Republican party, to 
ave strength given the unfounded charge by 
ly-chosen words of the representative of one 
f the sections of the party. The explanation 


|is that the other side began to talk arrogantly, 


nd it was necessary to show them there would 
e no abandonment of the candidate supported 
y the critic—certainly not while that other side 
dhered to their first choice. Men who should 
now better reiterated the charge which did such 


service in the Simmons contest that one section 


f the party deemed itself superior to the other 
Such reiterations 
e the purest demagogueism. 

On Thursday, two additional ballots were 


taken in joint assembly with the following 
result :— 


2d Ballot. 3d Ballot. 


duty, however, was to the dying President. 1 Whole number of votes.....-.- 271 272 
therefore stayed by his side all night. When Necessary to a choice.....-.-. - 136 137 
he drew his last breath some one, I think Stan- Henry L. Dawes had..... 92 92 
ton, called upon a chaplain who was present to Bi Beaks ois Py -82 sl 
offer prayer. 1 had already taken my hat to go, | Benj. R. Curtis......... 74 74 
but waited until the prayer was concluded, when | Charles F. Adams....... 14 15 
Tleft hastily. On reaching the steps L saw Gen. i pias cote, ONS TA Se aera 6 6 
Halleck had preceded me. Anxious to g0 to John E. Sanford. bickincanoa ad | 
Mr. Seward at once, L asked Gen. Halleck if he | 3s. Wihhittier 5.0 kaw 1 2 
would take me there in his carriage, which was | Wm. B. Washburn...... 1 1 
standing in the street. Gen. Halleck replied George S. Verry....... ies! 0 


that he was going that way, and would do so 
with pleasure. He added, ‘Ll shall have to ask 
you to wait for me at the Kirkwood House, as I 
want to see Vice President Johnson’—who was 


Stopping there—‘a moment.” Then, said Mr. | Necessary for a choice~........ . 


Sumner, for the first time it flashed upon me | 
like an electric shock that Andrew Jolinson was } 
President of the United States. So absorbing | 
had been my grief that it had not occurred to 
me before. Near TD) street, | think it was, a 
rope cordon, guarded by soldiers, had been 
stretched across Tenth street, and a large crowd 
was collected. Recognizing Gen. Halleck and 
myself, a number of voices said, ‘Senator, how 
is Mr. Lincoln?’ ‘General, is Mr. Lincoln still 
alive?’ I responded in a low tone of voie2, but 
loud enough to be heard by all, ‘Gentlemen, 
Mr. Lincoln has just died,’ the announcement 
being received in sorrowful silence. Arrived 
in frontot the Kirkwood, Gen. Halleck alighted, 
and saying, ‘I shall be away but a moment,’ 
passed into the hotel. Now Gen. Halleck was 
& peculiar man, a man of few words, and when, 
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On Friday (yesterday), there was a fresh at- 


tempt at an election, with this result :— 


| Whole number of votes.............. sinew ee 
Na teow ice 137 
Henry 3s Daweh: 6so5scscian sss ..-94 
E. Rockwood Hoar...............6. 78 
PC CURR sa owde a bikes So ole Peery ¢ | 
Charles F. Adams................. -15 
Wi Pas 8 5658 eats GUeCae bial 7 
Henry L. Pierce...... we pes ssi <ecie 2 
W. B. Washburn...... nigh oa sree 1 
John G. Whittier....... Rbeoiale <n ane 1 


The convention then adjourned to this day 


(Saturday) at twelve o'clock. 


There are numerous rumors concerning the 
robable results of this deadlock; but they are 
little reliability at present. Possibly by the 
rst of next week members will be in a mood to 


concentrate upon some one candidate ; certainly 


Fast-day abstinence will accomplish it. 


has had two sessions since our last to de- 


should be erected in this city to the memory of 
Charles Sumner, who was preéminently a son 
of the city and State. Two leading plans re- 
ceived examination and discussion —the first 
that of a simple statue, with possibly allegori- 


senting jurisprudence, literature, art and free- 
dom, and possibly also a monumental struct- 
ure with the statue of Sumner in the center; 
the second, that of an art-school, bearing his 
name, situated on the Back-Bay lands, which 
should contain a statue of him, in which the State 
should codperate by giving the land, the city by 
furnishing the teachers, and the citizens by 
erecting one wing of the building and securing 
the statue. 

These two plans were ably and fully discussed, 
such men as Charles C. Perkins, Francis W. 
Bird and Henry P. Kidder warmly espousing 
the “Sumner Art-School” as best fitted to rep- 
resent the breadth and variety of Mr. Sumner’s 
services to mankind—that of the highest educa- 
tion—and as establishing an innovation in re- 
gard to memorials of eminent persons that could 
prove only salutary and permanently advanta- 
geous. - On the other hand, Richard H. Dana, 
Jr., Alexander H. Rice, Samuel H. Walley, and 
others, thought an art-school would subordinate 
Mr. Sumner to a new academy or museum, the 
name having no more significance than those 
now given to public-school houses, and the les- 
sons and remembrances afforded by a grand 
statue in the open air—the accepted emblem of 
all nations, at all times, of excellence and great- 
ness in individuals—being wholly lost. The 
views of the latter prevailed by a considerable 
majority, strengthened, possibly, by the belief 
that the art-schvol would soon come as the 
crowning-glory of our school system through 
the liberality and wisdom of the proper author- 
ities. 

A large committee will be at once designated 
by the Mayor to report to the general committee 
a plan and the cost of a memorial of the charac- 
ter agreed upon; and the finance committee, 
aided by the well-known banker, Henry P. Kid- 
der, Esq., as treasurer, will issue their circular, 
happily expressed by M. Parry Kennard, Esq., 
to the public for contributions. It is designed 
to have the memorial eminently worthy the com- 
munity and the man commemorated, and to rep- 
resent in its erection the generous sentiment of 
the State and the city of Boston. All subscrip- 
tions, therefore, from whatever quarter, will be 
gladly welcomed; and it is confidently hoped 
the poor in purse though rich in appreciation of 
Mr. Sumner will contribute of their means, as 
well as the more favored in life who jointly and 
with equal willingness contribute to the erection 
of ‘the memorial. Subscriptions can now be 
sent to H. P. Kidder, Treasuer, 40 State street, 
Boston. 

An Inflationist Victory. 

The national House of Representatives, in 
opposition to the sentiment of the best business 
minds of the country, and contrary to the hopes 
of all who have desired to return as speedily as 
possible to specie payments, has passed ‘‘the le- 
gal-tender bill,” by which the maximum of le- 
gal-tender circulation in the country shall be 
$400,000,000. It will be recollected Congress 
directed fr. McCulloch, when Secretary of the 
Treasury, to withdraw as should seem to him 
‘expedient as much of the legal-tender currency 
as was possible. He accordingly withdrew $44,- 
000,000, reducing the total amount to $356,000,- 
000, when a further reduction of the volume was 
stopped by vote of Congress. In the financial 
pinch that came upon the country last fall Sec- 
retary Richardson interpreted his authority as 
discretionary to reissue a portion of this re- 
serve, to give ease to the business of the coun- 
try. Accordingly he put out $26,000,000 of 
these greenbacks. This act has been condoned 
and approved by the bill just passed, while it 
allows the issue of the remaining $18,000,000 of 
the reserve—thus expanding the currency, at a 
time when everybody hoped for specie payments, 
to the extent of $44,000,000. 

We regret this action excessivelyl— It is bad 
in morals, bad in politics, and bad in policy. It 
stimulates speculation, and the unsettling of val- 
ues. Itis a violation of the pledges of the Re- 
publican party and of the promises of Republi- 
can legislation. Itisanewassurance that the ad- 
ministration is without clear views on finance, 
and is running for luck before a storm. It will 
tend to disorder more than ever the business af- 
fairs of the country, and be a fruitful source of 
complaint, animadversion and bickering. Worse 
than this, even, it is a renewed repudiation, by 
fresh postponement, of the obligations of the 
government. It continues the lie printed on 
the face of every greenback that ‘‘ the United 
Stateg will pay the bearer” the amount named 
on the bill. We do not pay these notes by this 
action; we simply multiply them; and just so 
far as we increase them we destroy the value 
of those already existing. This inflation, sooner 
or later, will bring disaster—to the merchant 
and business man, to the laboring classes, to the 
Republican party. To neither should a Repub- 
lican administration offer this needless injury. 
We have said this action was in violation of the 
pledges of the Republican party and the prom- 
ises of legislation. We refer, without fear of 
contradiction, to the pledged faith of the gov- 
ernment to preserve and strengthen the public 
credit, and to redeem its non-interest-bearing ob- 
ligations at the earliest practicable day. This 
faith has been repeatedly pledged by different 
enactments during the past six or seven years, 
and such a purpose, having had official approval, 
cannot now be disregarded. The very first act 
which was presented to President Grant for his 
approval after he became President in 1869 
(March 18th), was, singularly enough, entitled 
‘*An act to strengthen the public credit.” This 
act pledged the government anew to an early 
resumption of specie payment, as follows :— 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to remove 
any doubt as to the purpose of the government 
to discharge all just obligations to the public 
creditors, and to settle conflicting questions and 
interpretations of the laws by virtue of which 
such obligations have been contracted, it is 
hereby provided and declared that the faith of 
the United States is solemnly pledged to the pay- 
ment in coin, or its equivalent, of all the obliga- 
tions ot the United States not bearing interest, 
known as United States notes, and of all the in- 
terest-bearing obligations of the United States, 
except in cases where the law authorizing the 
issue of any such obligation has expressly pro- 


vided that the same may be paid in lawful 
money or other currency than gold and silver; 





not already due, shall be redeemed or paid be- 
fore maturity, unless at such time United States 
notes shall be convertible into coin at the option 
of the holder, or unless at such time bonds of 
the United States bearing a lower rate of inter- 


at par in coin. And the United States also sol- 
emnly pledges its faith to make provision at the 
earliest practicable period for the redemption of 
the United States notes in coin. 


With such a pledge we submit that Congress 
and the Republican party cannot afford to en- 
ter upon this delirium of inflation. Unless our 
legislators are willfully blind they will see that 
they are trifling with fate. 








Labor in Massachusetts. 
The annual report of the Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor of this State, recently made to the 
Legislature, is the first presented by the new 
officers, Col. Carroll D. Wright, chief of the 
bureau, and George H. Long, deputy, who suc- 


Neill. They have divided the report into eight 
parts, each complete in itself, and each subject 
is prefaced with explanatory and introductory 
remarks. The first part relates to the educa- 
tion and employment of young persons and 
children, and they say :— 








ceeded, respectively, Gen. Oliver and Mr. Me-| by my forefathers on the laws and administra- 


We believe in the extremest legislation in this | with the free exercise of her religion. 
direction, and could we have the power given | sure, and I rejoice at the proof afforded 
us we would not sllow a girl under sixteen years | your letter, that the sympathies 
of age to be employed in any kind of a factory ' of England would not fail me in this 


growth and develo; t of her 
the healthy condition of which so much de- 
pends—her own health, happiness and useful- 
ness, not only to herself, but to those dependent 
upon her, either for care or sustenance. In 
October, 1873, circulars were sent throughout 
the State, asking for information concerning 
education and employment. They find that 
thirty-seven cities and towns kept evening 


cal figures at the corners, in harmony, repre- | schools, costing $47,000, with 360 teachers and other papers, soon after the surrender of Vicks- 


9600 scholars. It is safe, therefore, to say that 

at least 25,000 Massachdsetts children between 

the ages of five and fifteen do not receive the 

slightest education either in our public or pri- 

vate schools. If we should base our statements, 

in this respect, on the United States census of 
1870, the number of children between the ages 

of five and seventeen inclusive, who do not at- 

tend school at all, either public or private, 

would be 110,425. This we cannot believe to 
be correct. It is deserving special mention that 
the Merchants’ Mills of Dedham have a school 
ot their own, employing the teachers, etc. ; the 
average attendance is 120, three nights a week. 
That the Hopewell Cotton Mills of Taunton 
support at their own expense a day school dur- 
ing three months of the year. Also, that the 
Whittendon Mills of ‘Taunton sustain two 
churches, two Sabbath schools and libraries, for 
the benefit of their operatives. Upon the sub- 
ject of the education of mill children there 
seems to be but one opinion: that the matter 18 
not attended to, either by the State or local au- 
thorities; that legislation is desired to compel 
attendance, to punish illegal employment of 
children, and to provide proper schools for in- 
struction of operatives, along with work. 

The report then goes on to give evidence and 
opinions on the above subject, and adds a digest 
of European and American laws. 

The second part of the report, in eight pages, 
is relative to professional men, chiefly clergy- 
men and teachers, giving their incomes. The 
summary concerning the ministers and their 
expenditures show that the entire sum spent in 
preparation by 451 ministers was $1,210,565, 
while the entire remuneration of that number 
for their entire term of actual service was 
$8,601,504, or a return, for every dollar spent 
during seven years’ preparation, of nearly seven 
dollars earned during seventeen years’ actual 
service. The highest salary in the year was 
$8000, and the lowest $165. 

The third partis in consideration of the homes 
of working people, the character of the build- 
ings occupied, their crowded condition, the foul 
and destructive state of privies, sink-drains, 
etc., modes of life of occupants, the entailing 
of heavy expense and burdens of sickness, the 
entailing of enfeebled powers on children, inju- 
rious occupations, ete. From the review of the 
foregoing data it is inferable that to produce the 
better status of the working-classes there should 

e— 

1. An effort in his own. behalf on the part of 
the workingman to remove from himself the 
evil influences, physical and moral, that too 
greatly surround his home. 

2. An organized effort on the part of philan- 
thropy and capital conjoined to aid him in this 
work, by the creation of cheap, healthful and 
comfortable homes. 

3. A cooperative effort on the part of em- 
ployer and employed to secure for the benefit of 
both the most favorable hygienic conditions of 
employ. 

4. A care that certain requirements of exist- 
ing law, statute and physical, should receive full 
recognition in the employment of labor as affect- 
ing fenvales in particular. 

5. A union of capital and labor to forward 
the vital interests of both, in home and factory, 
in the securing of the supplies of life, the cate 
of the sick and their kindred interests. ‘Not 
fearful lest we do too much, but lest we do not 
enough.” 

Part four of the report treats of the compar- 
ative rates of wages and hours of labor in Mas- 
sachusetts, and other foreign countries. Part 
five is in reference to the condition of textile 
fabric manufactories in Massachusetts, with a 
digest of Engiish laws relative to machinery 
and sanitary matters. Part six treats of the 
prices of provisions, etc., in Massachusetts and 
Europe, and the purchase-power of money. 
Part seven treats of savings banks; and part 
eight is of a miscellaneous character, em- 
bracing some general facts concerning the 
operatives in our mills and the employés in 
various industries; tables exhibiting the in- 
crease in wages, in 1873, in cotton and woollen 
mills, over the wages of 1861; also the increase 
in prices of provisions, rent, etc., for same pe- 
riods; a table on the cost of living, embracing 
returns from forty-one families in this country 
and Europe, which may be regarded as represen- 
tatives; and a report on ‘‘Homes for Women.” 
All these portions of the report are made up of 
tables chiefly, and show industry on the part of 
the bureau in obtaining and compiling valuable 
information. The report is wholly unbiassed 
in its conclusions, and does not so much give 
expression to opinions as to facts and figures. 
In this respect there can justly be no offence at 
its presentations. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


THE ALASKAN TELEGRAPHIC EXPEDITION.— 
The Alaskan Exploring Expedition has met 
with success. Mr. W. H. Dall, the director, 
writes thus to the editors of the American Nat- 
uralist: ‘‘We have had a very successful sea- 
son, though the spring was a very late one, and 
have accomplished more than I dared to hope 
at first. Our work lay in the islands between 
Attu and the Shumagins. We aave visited 
nearly every point of interest in the Alutian 
chain, including Attu, Kyska, Amchitka, Adakh, 
Atka, Four Craters, Bogosloff, Unalashka, and 
the Shumagins, correcting the astronomical po- 
sitions, variations of the compass, general hy- 
drography, etc. We surveyed a harbor for the 
landing of one end of the Japan cable (if they 
take it that way) on the island of Kyska. We 
made some interesting soundings in Behring’s 
sea, showing great depths of water in the west- 
ern part of it, with a bottom of globigerina 
ooze—our deepest cast giving about twelve hun- 
dred fathoms without bottom. We disproved 
the existence of the celebrated Bogosloff Reef, 

finding eight hundred fathoms without bottom 
where it is laid down in the chart. We found 
the magnetic variation to be less easterly than 

when the last observations weretaken. During 

our leisure natural history was not neglected, 

and we now have a magnificent geographical 

collection, especially in marine invertebrates. 

In birds, too, we did very well, and especially 

in prehisturic relics. We found no Asiatic in 

fluence in the Western Islands, but a more pre- 

dominating Arctic type of fauna and flora as we 

went west. We got several hundred wood carv- 

ings from caves, about three hundred bone and 

stone implements, and thirty-six prehistoric 

crania and some later ones.” 





but none of said interest-bearing obligations, | SrruccLE.—The following letter has been re-| most temperate in the use gf stimulants are 


to the Roman hierarchy :— 


great meeting in London, and with my embas- 
sador’s report of the proceedings. I thank you 


will. 
my people in a struggle maintained through 
centuries past by German emperors of earlier 


has in no country of the world been found cum- 
patible with the freedom and welfare of nations 
—a power which, if victorious in our days, 
would imperil, not in Germany alone, the bless- 


and the authority of the law. I accept the bat- 
tle thus imposed upon me in fulfillment of my 
kingly duties and in firm reliance on God, to 
whose help we look for victory, but also in the 


evangelical forbearance, which has been stamped 


cburch or the free exercise of the 
her votaries ; they only give to the independence 
of the legislation of the country some of the 


ing held by the Romish church incom 
I was 1 
me by 


If she could be free till she ps people of England, to wh 
'y 
f 

to the }Orange. I beg you to communicate this letter, 

ion, on| with my hearty thanks, to the gentlemen who 


been improved thereby. 
duty of said commission to gather information 
and take testimony as to whether the evil of 
drunkenness exists to the same extent, or more 
so, in other civilized countries, and whether | tisan prejudice against his political opinions, 
Tue German Emperor on THE Papat| those foreign nations that are considered the | and so deeply ist 


Dear Lord Russell :—I have received your let- | ituous liguors in this country. 
est than the bonds to be redeemed can be sold|ter of January 28, with the resolutions of the t 


sincerely for this communication, and for ‘the | Paid out of the Treasury. 
accumpanying expression of your personal good | are not all to be total abstinence men, but to 
It is incumbent on me to be the leader of | re 


on the subject. 
days against a power tte domination of which | bill. 


ings of the Reformation, liberty of conscience | spECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


spirit of regard for the creed of others, and of | t 
astory of Michael Angelo that shocked me 
tions of my states. The latest measures of my greatly. It seems that Lorenzo de Medicis of | 
government do not infringe upon the Roman | Florence, the patron of art, was a friend of Mi- 
ir religion by | chael Angelo, providing him a home in his own 
palace, after they became acquainted, until the 
guarantees long possessed by other countries, | 4¢ath of Lorenzo, which was indeed the first 
and formerly possessed by Prussia, without be- great sorrow of the artist—Piero, the son and 
patible | successor, not inheriting his tather’s virtues and 


recollected having often seen the young artist at 


om 
royal house are bound by the remembrance 
a past and honorable struggle main- 
common since the days of William of 


signed the resolutions, and remain, yours sin- 
cerely, WILHELM. 
BERL, Feb. 18, 1874. 





Tue Finpine or tue Letter TtHat Ruinep 
Cares Cusuine as Cuier Justice.—A Boston 
gentleman states that the letter was found, with 





burg. Jefferson Davis had a brother who lived 
on a plantation called ‘‘Hurricane,” between | 
Vicksburg and Natchez, and at this brother's 
house were all the private papers of the Confed- 
erate President, covering a period of twenty 
years or more. At the time Farragut ran the 
blockade of Port Hudson some of the vessels 
came up to Vicksburg and Natchez. As they 
did so the rebels moved their President’s papers 
from Hurricane to a place about five miles from 
Jackson, on the Vicksburg road. After Vicks- 
burg was surrendered General Sherman fol- 
lowed up Johnson’s army, and it was during 
thé second siege of Jackson that the letter was 
found. The Second Brigade of one of the divi- 
sions of McPherson's Corps was acting as a re- 
serve, being stationed near the house where 
these papers were stored. Some of the men of 
an Illinois regiment belonging to it came, one 
day in their ramblings, to this house, and with- 
out much ceremony entered it. While they 
were exploring it a negro woman who was there 
pointed to a certain room and cautioned them 
not to enter it, and inquiry elicited the fact that 
it was the President's. The soldiers very 
promptly knocked open the door, and in less 


“His Excellency” were strewn around the room. 
This included all his correspondence, and in 
this was the epistle written by Mr. Cushing. 
It may be mentioned, to show the private nature 
of the papers, that among them was his com- 
mission as colonel in a Mississippi regiment in 
the Mexican war. The soldier who secured the 
President's commission was offered $300 for it, 
but he refused to let it go. Among these pa- 
pers was also the President's certificate as a 
member of a lodge of Free Masons. Soon 
after this time, some of the officers of the brig- 
ade gathered together all the papers that had 
not been carrid off, and they were sent to Wash- 


*‘rebel archives.” 


TREATMENT OF THE INSANE.—There was an 
interesting hearing at the 
morning this week, given by tue Committee on 
Public Charitable Institutions, on the petition 


the insane, so that they may be allowed to com- 
municate with their friends, under the super- 
vision of the Board of State Charities, without 
the censorship of the officers of the institutions. 
Mr. Garrison spoke in favor of such a law, al- 
lowing those confined for insanity to write to 
their friends, and that the letters shall go under 
supervision of special and responsible com- 
mittees or persons appointed for that purpose. 
The right man was not always in the right 
place, and every safeguard should be allowed 
against the ill-treatment of the insane. Under 
the present system it was for the interest of the 
officers to see that nothing detrimental to their 
management was tolerated. Rev. W. R. Alger 
testified to the need of more freedom of com- 
munication with the outside world. He had 
been confined in three institutions, two in Paris 
and the one at Somerville, and in each case he 
had been confined as a prisoner. No satisfac- 
tory reason was given for this, and in many in- 
stances he believed that communication with 
friends would prove a remedial measure. He 
did not wish to commit himself to the details of 
any bill, but only to an investigation and report 
by a committee. He believed a great reform 
was needed in the method of confinement and 
treatment of the insane; that there were many 
persons in all of the asylums who ought not to 
be detained. He had visited many asylums, 
and the managers confessed there were persons 
in them who did not need confinement. The 
arbitrary powerpow vested in superintendents 
was too great ion oy mortal man. In relation 
to specific cases,“he stated that while he was at 
Somerville a man was brought there upon the 
complaint of his wife and confined for seven 
months, when he was a person of sound mind. 
He himself was released against the wish and 
threatenings of the officers of the institution. 
He did not think the trustees could fully under- 
stand the condition of the patients, but attended 
to their duties much as a matter of routine. 
Gov. Carpenter of Iowa bears testimony, in his 
late inaugural, to the beneficence of the law of 
that State in this regard. 


A Nationa Commission ON THE LiQuoR 
Business.—The Senate lately passed a bill, at 
the request of the National Temperance So- 
ciety, providing for the appointment, by the 
President, of five commissioners to investigate 
the alcoholic and fermented liquor-traffic and 
manufacture in all their bearings upon the pub- 
lic welfare. The commissioners are to be 
chosen with reference to personal fitness and 
capacity for investigation, and neither of them 
is to be the holder of any office of trust or profit 
under the government of the nation or of any 
State. They are to serve gratuitously, and 
must finish their work within a year. They 
are to consider the subject with special refer- 
ence to revenue and taxation, distinguishing as 
far as possible in the conclusions they arrive at 
between the effects produced by the use of dis- 
tilled or spirituous as distinguished from the use 
of fermented or malt liquors, in their economic, 
criminal, moral and scientific aspects in con- 
nection with pauperism, crime, vice, the public 
health and the general welfare of the people; 
also to inquire and take testimony as to the 
practical results of license and restrictive legis- 
lation for the prevention of intemperance in 
the several States, and the effect produced by 
such legislation upon the consumption of dis- 
tilled or spirituous liquors, and of fermented or 
malt-liquors; and also to ascertain whether the 
evil of drunkenness has been increased or de- 
creased thereby, whether the use of opium as a 
stimulant and substitute for alcoholic drink has 
become nmiore general in consequence of such 
legislation, and whether the public morals have 
It is also to be the 


| 


than fifteen minutes all the private papers of 


ington, where they were stored with the so-called 


State House, one 


of William Lloyd Garrison, and others, for a 
change in the law relative to the confinement of 


old friend. 

But to the story: Angelo’s powers of imita- 
tion were so great, he could model after the 
manner of the antique so perfectly that the imi- 
tation might be mistaken for the genuine, and 
Piero advised him to model a Venus, minus 
arms, to bury it in the ground for a season, 
then dig it up and sell it for an unearthed an- 
tique. Is it possible that the great artist, one 
possessed of the divine gift, could do sucha 


said he modelled the statue and entrusted it to 
the care of an agent, who sold it to a gentleman 
in Rome for two hundred ducats, but the dis- 
honest agent gave Michael Angelo only thirty 
ducats! ‘The latter atterward learning the tacts 
made an effort to recover the remainder of the 
agent, but whether he succeeded does not ap- 
pear. To call the agent dishonest is very well. 
He was probably only a trader, or broker, or 
banker, like unto those among us at this day 
who dabble in Credit Mobilier transactions and 
“salary grabs,” and advocate currency inflation, 
whose coat-of-arms may properly be a razor; 
but for a gifted artist, one so largely inspired 
by the religious element as was Michael Angelo, 
and an admirer of Savonarolo, for such an one 
to be guilty of fraud is a humiliation indeed. 
It is to be hoped that the story is not true. It 
is so far back in time, some four hundred years, 
that I think it best to give the artist the benefit 
of a doubt and believe that it is all a mistake. 
Several evenings back Mr. Perkins related an- 
other story, that of an artist’s revenge. I may 
be mistaken in the name, but I think it was 
Brunelleschi, the friend of Donatelli, of Flor- 


work, but the price demanded being regarded 
as tou much, the work was given to another and 
an inferior artist. The latter was obliged to 
spend so much time in the accomplishment of 
the work that he demanded more pay. 
parties not being able to agree, the matter was 
deferred to Brunelleschi, who decided that the 
artist should be paid according to the time he 
spent on the work. The judgment given was 


was he revenged. 
trated by stereoptic views. 


holding the symbolic reed-cross. 


Christ. 


resent it. 
scarce at all repulsive. 
after the crucifixion, was less agreeable. 


tremely beautiful in its expression of sorrow. 


with the great artist. 


opinions of the Greek. 


read again and again. 
HARVARD SYMPHONY. 


more than with us. 
ing, drawing, ccloring, chiselling and science, 
the music of the spheres, was in the category. 


the word, Boston is ‘‘filled with music.” Prom- 
inent and delightful among her musical enter- 
tainments stand the Harvard Symphony Associa- 
tion’s, now closed for the season; that on Thurs- 
day afternoon week seeming to me, if possible, 
the best of the five that I have been privileged 
to attend. 
music, of course one must draw largely for the 
meaning upon the imagination, which may often 
be at fault; and yet the enjoyment will be as 
great as for those who are more critical. For 
example, in the opening piece, overture to 
‘-Medea,” there were passages that I allowed 
myself to imagine were intended to represent 
the screams of the victims of the cruel Medea. 
As Mr. Varley sang the ‘‘Misero! O sogno, O 
son desto?” of Mozart, I could only compare 
his voice to a mellow, juicy, ripe peach from the 
Mediterranean country. Miss Leibe’s echoes, 
awakened from the violin, were charming— 
charment! If I knew the word in German I 
would add that, also. Then it was a great thing 
to hear Mr. Paine, the composer of St. Paul, 
play a composition of Bach on the organ. The 
music was heavy, in a minor key, and it re- 
quired effort to refrain from weeping aloud. 
Indeed, the majority of the pieces were plain- 
tive. But the best was reserved to the last—if 
I may be permitted so to speak when all was so 
good—Gade’s symphony in C-minor. In the 
| first movement I imagined the representation 
| of a storm and thunder, the perfect note of a 
| bird in the intervals, made by the flute or flageo- 
let, as I have sometimes in the country heard 
the notes of the robin at evening between 
showers. The third movement, andantino, 
seemed the most touching and beautiful. With 
reverence I listened as it seemed to float into an 
almost funeral march, in memory perhaps of 
our honored and recently departed hero; now 
the sounds swell victoriously, now in the dis- 
| tance they seem to approach the gates of the 
| celestial city, and the welcoming of the angels 
swells onthe ear. As we walked out of the hall 
I remarked to a friend that I scarce expected to 
hear anything better until we reach che con- 
certs above. ‘Yes,’ she eagerly replied, ‘tas I 
sat there listening I thought if it were as good 
in heaven I should enjoy being there.” 
JANE GREEN. 














From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuineton, March 25, 1874. 
DISTRICT COLUMBIA AFFAIRS. 

The investigation into the affairs of the Dis- 
trict government is getting to be exciting. 
Judge Black of Democratic fame has been re- 
tained as counsel by the memorialists, and 
things are generally lively where Judge Black 
is interested. This gentleman is one of the 
marked men of the age; he is a representative 
man of the old pro-slavery school of politics, 
and is one of the few who remain of the same 
mind in regard to questions of State-rights and 
siavery that caused so much discussion between 
the old political parties. He, is a man of pow- 


erful frame and of marked personal appearance. 
He has a large head, heavy, frowning eye- 
brows, prominent forehead, large mouth, and 
thin lips, which, when under mental excitement, 
he sets firmly and tightly together. Jeremiah 
Black is one of the most remarkable men of the 
age. Although under a ban for a political 
course which, no one doubts who knows him 
personally, was conceived and carried out in 


| accordance with conscientious convictions, he servants, 


is accorded the possession of a spotless private 
character, of the most undoubted integrity and 
love of justice. Notwithstanding this fact, it 
will take at least fifty years for history to do 
that character full justice, so strong is the par- 
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ceived by Earl Russell from the German empe- | so through prohibitory laws; also to what de-/ pi, hands. 
ror, and it shows his still determined opposition | gree prohibitory legislation has affected the | sagacious, with a lar; 
consumption and manufacture of malt and spir- 


A secretary is 
o be employed, and the necessary expenses of | 


The commissioners | 


present fairly the different phases of opinion 
The House is yet to pass the 








C OR. RESPONDE NUE , 


From “Jane Green.” 
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Boston, March 25, 1874. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Cousin Ketvuran :—In the course of his lec- 
ure, last Tuesday evening, Mr. Perkins related 


ove of art, treating him as a servant. But he 








of the people 





struggle— ! his father’s table, and one day, aftera fall of snow, 








commencement of the exe 


hat prejudice fixed in the minds 
of the people. The Board of Public Works 
have acted wisely in placing their interests in 
He is an able lawyer, keen and 
ge share of commonsense ; 
and that cause is well protected against injus- 
tice and incompetency when in his keeping. 
Investigating committees have up-hill work to 
accomplish always. It is often difficult to prove 


the inquiry, to the extent of $10,000, are to be | what is patent to all; but patient, persistent 


work generally brings the truth to the surface. 
Time makes all things right. If the practices 
charged upon the District government are true 
it will come to light in time as surely as did the 
wrongs of the Tammany ring in New York. 
At present the facts are in the mili of an in- 
vestigating committee. Let us hope that they 
will be made plain when its labors are over, 
and the ghost of wrong and corruption that has 
been wandering over the land in the shape of 
charges of mismanagement and misappropria- 
tion of the public funds will be quieted if they are 


| disproved; and, if not, let us have a reform in 
| the administration of public affairs at the na- 


tional capital. This is the feeling generally 
shared in by the property-holders and citizens 
of Washington. 

THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 

The great temperance crusade has reached us 
at last, and we are in the midst of the smoke 
and heat of battle. A large audience met at the 
Foundry church, corner of i4th and G streets, 


on Tuesday evening. Half an hour before the 
rcises not a seat or 


even standing-room was to be had in pew, aisle 
or gallery. The chief attraction and interest of 


this demonstration centered in Dr. Dio Lewis, 
the champion temperance raider of the new 


dispensation against intemperance. The minis- 


ence, who was desired to execute a piece of 


The 


not in accord with the sentiments of art, but it 
subjected the purchaser to pay more than Brun- 
elleschi himself originally demanded, and thus 


The lecture last evening, as usual, was illus- 
One represented a 
Madonna and the two nude children, St. John 
The children 
did not seem to me unusually beautiful, but the 
Madonna was of extreme motherly sweetness 
and beauty. Another Madonna, very sweet in 
expression, was holding in her lap the dead 
As the human form and face is the 
most wonderful and beautiful of God's creation, 
so the human body devoid of the spirit is the 
most repulsive thing in the universe, and I can’t 
conceive why an artist should ever wish to rep- 
But this one of Michael Angelo’s, 
held so tenderly in the arms of the mother, was 
Another picture, the 
body being carried away by several strong men 
In 
this picture the face of the Magdalene is ex- 


Judging from these ideal faces of the artist, one 
cannot help feeling that he must have had 
worthy women friends from which to draw; and 
how interesting to us could we lift the veil from 
the past and learn something of their relations 
Another large and mag- 
nificent picture was a portion of a monument, 
the chief figure a Moses, of which different 
opinions have been held, and which Mr. Per- 
kins illustrated by an imaginary conversation 
between an ancient Greek and a modern, the 
latter at last somewhat inclined to yield to the 
It would be a gratitica- 
tion indeed to hear that imaginary conversation 
again, still more the privilege of copying it to 


It is said that to the Greeks music included 
Not only singing, but danc- 


But, aside from this comprehensive definition of 


Without a scientific knowledge of 


my people and ,Teealled him from the convent to which he had | ters of nearly sll the churches were on hand to 
Tetired to make for him a snow-image. Angelo | give aid and comfort to the cause. Members of 
| obeyed, though regretting more tham ever his} Congress, ju 


, heads of departments and 
bureaus, lent the spell of their presence to the 
occasion. Commissioner Leggett, of the patent- 
office, made a speech in which he lauded with 
at enthusiasm the work of the women in this 
great crusade st intemperance. He said 
jn Zanesville, Ohio, a town of twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, there were one hundred and 
thirty tippling-shops on last Christnias, now 
there was not one; and this great work, he said, 
was done by the ladies in twoweeks. The tem- 
perance men, he declared, had not done as much 


\thing? If I understood correctly, Mr. Perkins | in fifty years as these women accomplished in 


less than two months. Mr. Leggett believes in 
the mission of the fair sex to put the country 
right on the temperance reform, and predicts 


the length and breadth of the land. 


prayer. 
pervaded the assemblage, and when an appeal 


were ready to actively enter the field to arise, 
of the ladies promptly rose to their feet. A 
operations. 


committee-rooms of the capitol. Since the or- 


with the choicest of liquors. 


ordinary drinkers. 
among our public men is appalling. 


was seen in a state of intoxication in the 





next a confirmed habit, ete., ete. Ifthe women 
in praying-banda, or in any other way, can sten 
this fearful tide, let us by all means encourage 
them in so doing, Mra. Cady Stanton and Mra 


prayer is the only weapon uaed in the warfare 


delicate questions to handle, just now. The 
proposition for a commission to inquire into the 
subject of intemperance is now before Congress 


debate, no doubt. 


cal action. 


cheap transportation. Once under control o 


surely follow as monetary relief or governmen 


ro 


IN CONGRESA, 


subject of gossip and interest to members. 


ate. 


wealth of Massachusetts. H. M. B. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


weeks ago. 


tions therefor early. 


morial were from the Banks Club and the Rev. 
Photius Fisk, chaplain in the U. S. Navy. 


6th instant. 


Henry L. Pierce for a third edition of the Con- 


forty-third Congress. 


sion will make one more effort to secure Con- 
gressional aid, or, if such aid cannot be granted, 
to demand a positive declaration to that effect. 


strongly endorsing the claim for equal rights to 
blacks and whites, but expressing the fear the 
civil-rights bill will not become a law from the 
indifference and timidity of Congressmen. 
Generals Sherman, McDowell, Meigs, Pope, 
Getty, Third Artillery; Reynolcs, Third Cav- 
alry; Miles, Fifth Infantry; and Major Gard- 
ner, Judge-Advocate, are the members of the 
Howard court-martial, which has begun its ses- 
sions at Washington. 


Following the example of the Public Library, 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association 
has opened its doors to attendants on Sunday. 
It is only necessary to add that it was one of 
the most violent and bigoted opponents of the 
first-mentioned innovation. 


We have the resolutions passed by the colored 
citizens of Staunton, Va., on the death of Sen- 
ator Sumner, which are admirably expressed 
and full of feeling. The remarks which fol- 
lowed their presentation were also eloquent and 
apposite. One of the resolutions says they will 
contribute their proportion of money for a mon- 
ument to Mr. Sumner’s memory. 


Many Western Congressmen are not satisfied 
with the four-hundred-million-legal-tender-cir- 
culation bill passed by the House, but want a 
much larger amount of papermoney. But, for- 
tunately, there were not enough of that class to 
influence the House. So, with the wish that the 
bill had fixed the maximum at $456,000,000, we 
have the consolation that it might have been 
much worse. 


Both branches of the Michigan Legislature 
have, by the requisite two-thirds majority of the 
whole number of members, voted to submit the 
question of woman-suffrage to a separate vote 
of the people, and that will be, therefore, among 
the independent propositions-which the people 
of the State will decide upon at the same time 
that they vote upon the acceptance or rejection 
of the amended constitution. 


> 


The white waitresses at the Mansion House 
in Troy refused, recently, to attend at table 
upon the Hampton Singers, who were guests at 
that hotel; whereupon Mr. Stearns, the pro- 
prietor, indignant at the affront intended by his 
appealed to his boarders, who promptly 


that it will, under their egis, spread throughout 


The talking was interspersed with singing and 
The greatest fervor and enthusiasm 


was made by one of the speakers for those who 
about one-third of the gentlemen and two-thirds 


programme of operations has already been laid 
out and the praying-bands are soon to commence 
It is said that the fashionable and 
aristocratic places will be visited first, and a 
plan is seriously contemplated of visiting the 


der was issued that nothing but ale should be 
suld at the restaurants of the capital the com- 
mittee-rooms have been abundantly supplied 
The correspon- 
dent of the New York Graphic calculates that 
in all the departments there are not probably 
twenty per cent. of total abstinence men, while 
there are probably fifty per cent. of steady, 
The growth of this evil 
It steals 
upon them 80 insiduously that they are not 
aware of the fact that they are tipplers until 5 
they see the fact recorded by some enterprising | to explain. 
newspaper correspondent that the ‘Hon. Mr. | 


lobby, and was taken to his committee-roon’.” 


It is the old, old story, first a glass of wine oc- 
casionally, then it becomes a steady custom, 


Dahlgren to the contrary, notwithstanding. Let 
them come in force, and move openly or se- 
cretly, as the spirit moveth them, and ao long as 


men should be compelled to keep handa off. | 
Legislation upon this subject ia one of the most 


and the discussion will bring out an interesting 
1 Alcohol occupies a conapic- 
uous position as an agitating element of politi- 
It ranks with the currency and 


social or common law, prosperity would as 


control of the rates of freight and fare on rail- 


Congressional matters go on in a sluggish 
sort of way. The Massachusetts Senatorship is a | Connecticut will follow on the sixth. 
It! obtains additional interest and importance ir 


Prince Kalakaua has been elected King of the 
Sandwich Islands, vice Lunalilo, who died some 


Gov. Washburn favors a State census in 1875, | 
and advises the Legislature to make prepara- | William P. Sheffle 


The first two subscriptions to the Sumner me- 


We are indebted to the atteutions of Hon. 


gressional Directory of the first session of the 


It is understood that the Centennial Commis- 


Gerrit Smith writes to George T. Downing 


South, and, at the same time, preserve it as & 
monument. This would be a good settlement 
of atroublesome controversy. In addition John 
Cowdin has. offered to give $10,000 for : the 
maintenance and care of the Old South as it 18 
for a memorial. 

At the March elections, so far as we have ob- 
served, twenty-three women have been chosen 
in the State to the school-committee, the towns 
electing them being as follows: Ashfield, Bed- 
ford, Danvers, Dennis, Dracut, East Wey- 
mouth, Erving, Framingham, Greenfield, Haw- 
ley, Hingham, Hopkinton, Orange, Pembroke, 
Needham, Northfield, Saugus, Sherborn, South 
Scituate and Wendell. Three of these towns— 
East Weymouth, Hingham and Needham—have 
chosen two women-members each. These are 
not all that are chosen, by any means, as some 
remote places, aggregating quite largely in num- 
bers, have also chosen women. The Supreme 
Court will soon say whether they shall serve or 
not. 

After all the delay, investigation, gossip and 
detraction, Gen. Van Buren has been favorably 
reported upon for confirmation as United Staces 
consul to Kanagawa, Japan, and confirmed. 
Senator Buckingham had the matter in charge 
as sub-committee and examined all the docu- 
ments sent him by the state department, and all 
the testimony brought forward by Minister Jay. 
He reported that in all this he has found nothing 
to cast suspicion on Gen. Van Buren. It is the 
general’s misfortune to have suffered severely 
in reputation from the attacks of his enemies, 
j and the reparation is not complete by this re- 
| port. Minister Jay should now be called upon 

Both gentlemen are New Yorkers, 





and we fancy it is part of a factional political 
* | quarrel. 

In noticing the shopkeepers’ testimonials to 
Mr. Sumner’s memory on the day of the funeral, 
we omitted unwittingly that of Crosby, Child & 
Lane’s, the carpet-dealers’, in the Studio build | 
ing, on Tremont street, which was one of the 
most tasteful and suggestive. With a back- 
ground of black, they showed in the center an 
engraving, appropriately draped, of a slave 
mother lifting her hands and eyes to heaven in 
pleading for liberty for herself and child, while 
on the left was a portrait of Sumner, inscribed 
‘‘He spake!” and on the right one of Lincoln, 
likewise inscribed, ‘‘And it was done!” Thats 
| was a historical illustration that aeeded no fur- 

ther explanation. The window was beset by 
{throngs while daylight lasted, and all were 
| touched by the happy and expressive merit of 
'| the representation. 
The State election in Rhode Island is the first 
!to occur in April. It, falls this year upon the 
| first day of the month, which is Wednesday next. 
The event 


i 


’ 
’ 


f 


is of deep personal interest to many who are | each State from the fact that upon the result im 
wishing to step into the Ways and Means chair- | each will d&Wend the election of a United States 
manship in case Mr. Dawes is sent to the Sen- 
The people are waiting in deep suspense 
to see who will be counted worthy to fill Charles 
Sumner’s seat in the Senate by the Common- 


| Senator. In Rhode Isiand, Senator Sprague’s 
| successor is to be chosen by the Legislature to 
| be elected, and in Conneticut Senator Buck- 
jingham’s. In the latter State the question of 
| the succession has not been permitted to enter 
| much into the canvass, at least on the Repub- 
|lican side. In Rhode Island, during the past 
| few days, there have been indications of activity 
,,in favor of gentlemen whom partial friends 
+; are desirous of seeing elevated to the position 
in view, Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside and Hon. 
Id being most prominently, 


| but not exclusively, mentioned. 

Gen. Edward M. Lee, late of Wyoming terri- 
| tory, a native of Guilford, Conn., gave a talk 
| Monday afternoon atthe Woman’s Club rooms on 


Mr. W. S. Robinson spent a longer time in | the experiment of woman-suffrage in that terri- 
England than he had intended, but is now on the tory. General Lee was acting Governor at the 
continent, having left London for Paris on the | time the women were given the suffrage, and 


| was one of the warmest advocates of the cause. 
| He said that the movement atfirst was com- 
| menced by certain public men as an advertising 
| dodge for the territory, and not at all as an ear- 
nest Measure. No persons were more surprised 
when it was carried than those who proposed it. 
The experiment had been a thoroughly suceess- 
fulone. Women have served as justices of the 
peace and on juries. 
laws have been carried out, the courts civilized, 
and politics rendered pure. 
have occurred, even though ii one case a hus- 
band and wife were rival candidates tur the same 
office, the one on the Democratic, the other on 
the Republican ticket. The women usually vote 
for the best candidates, and cannot be bribed, 
and the whole political status is heightened and 
improved. This is important testimony. 


As a consequence the 


No domestic jars 





The spring trade prospects among the mer- 
cantile classes seem just now to be balancing on 
a very uncertain contingency, namcly, the action 
of Congress with regard to the national finance 
question, and so far as the opinions of eminent 
busiuess men have been gleaned within the past 
few days there does not at present appear to be 
any prospect one way or the other. Everything 
is in a state of intense uncertainty among com- 
mercial men, and all concede their inability to 
express at present any decided vicws as to the 
probability of a business activity springing up 
within the next fewweeks. The time has actu- 
ally passed, by a fortnight, when, in the ordinary 
course of events, men in commercial life cam 
gauge with reasonable accuracy whether the 
spring trade is likely to be a good one; but 
while all are adverse to stating that there is no 
hope of increased activity, they are all quite 
pronounced in their opinions that the seasom 
will be very short, and that even if it should 
now become more active the movements of goods 
will be much diminished as the direct result of 
the shortening of the season. 


Kate Stoddard, the alleged Brooklyn Good- 
rich murderess, has published a statement de- 
nying that she knows anything about the mur- 
der or is acquainted with Roscoe or Lucette 
Myers. She says she left Goodrich on the 
night of the murder two hours before the deed 
was committed and returned to her room. She 
was awakened by a pistol-shot, when she im- 
mediately arose and ran down stairs and found 
the dining-room door locked. 
gained admittance to the room through the 
kitchen. Goodrich was lying on the floor with 
his own revolver near his feet. No one éould 
have entered the house, she says, as the front- 
door was barred and locked. She was amazed, 
but not frightened. She took the head of the 
murdered man in her arms and pressed his lips 


She, however, 





volunteered in force and served the singers roy- 
ally. We do not hear that Mr. Stearns refused 
to allow his waitresses to serve others subse- 
quently, as he should have done. 

A large meeting was held in Cooper Institute 
in New York, Tuesday evening, to consider the 
subject of the national finances, over which 
William Cullen Bryant presided. Addresses 
were made by the venerable chairman, Edward 
Atkinson of Boston, George Opdyke, and oth- 
ers, and letters were read from Charles Francis 
Adams, and other distinguished persons, who 
were absent. The sense of the meeting was 
strongly opposed to further increase of the cur- 
rency, and resolutions to that effect were passed. 
Mrs. Alice Dutton Ballou has organized, with 
the help of other estimable ‘ladies, the “Busi- 
ness Woman’s Mutual Benefit Association,” lo- 
cated at 208 Tremont street. The design is to 
furnish loans in cases of sickness, afford pecu- 
niary help as needed, to provide respectable 
burial, etc., ete. Gentlemen are made honor- 
ary members. The fee is $3 per year, and sick 
benefits for six weeks, burial fees, and loans, 
are guaranteed. The scheme is worthy of care- 
ful attention. Rightly directed it may prave of 
great service to many dependent women. 

On the Old South question the minority of the 
pewholders have made a proposition to the ma- 
jority which may be the basis of a compromise. 
They offer to take the church and the land on 
which it stands as their part of the property, 
and to leave the majority the rent-paying land 
from which the new church on the Back bay ex- 
pects to get its revenues. Then the minority 
offer to maintain public worship in the Old 








to her own, and as she held it the face grew 
chilled and cold as marble. “T sat 
down by his side and talked to him for hours, 
and sang in a low, contented manner, ‘Now 


She says: 


may the grace, mercy and peace of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ remain and abide with 
you forever. Amen.’ Although he was lying 
there dead and cold as marble yet 1 think he 
heard every word I said to him. He looked 
happy.” As soon as it was light she left the 
house, taking with her a photograph-album, in 
order that she might know her enemies when 
she met them. 


* 


One of the laehrymose and surface-agitated re- 
ligious journals—the Brangelist, of New York— 
as usual on such occasions, prints this wretched 
stuff pertinent to the death of Senator Sum- 
Ber :— 

We must confess to a feeling of pain as we 
read the story of his last hours, not for anything 
that he said, but for what he did not say and ap~ 
parently did not feel. For some hours before 
he ceased to breathe he knew tiat the end was 
near. His friends were around his bedside, and 
the dark shadow was coming over him. And 
yet, in that awful hour, when the earth was 
sinking away beneath his feet, and the curtain 
was about to rise on the great future, and usher 
him into a state of being compared with which 
all the interests of this world are so mean and 
small, he could think only of his literary fame, 
and regret that he had not lived to complete the 
edition of his works. It is a last confession of 
personal vanity and littleness that we wish we 
had been spared in the memory of the departed. 
Not so died Daniel Webster. When the last 
hour drew near, as he lay on his bed at Marsh- 
field, fluttering between life and death, and 
sometimes whispering ‘‘I still live!” as it to as- 
sure himself that he kad not crossed the dark 
river, his mind went back to his childhood and 
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2 prayers and hymns he had learned at his 
other’s knee, and he was heard murmuring 
Though I walk through the valley of the 
hadow of death I will fear no evil, for Thou 
rt with me; Thy rod and Thy staff, they com- 
fort me.” And so, once more achild again, and 
2aning on an Almighty arm, he went down into 
he dark valley. Would that we had some such 
parting word from Sumner! And yet we can- 
hot doubt that, like his friend Agassiz, if he 
spoke not much of these things, he believed in 
an Almigbty Creator and in the great hereafter. 


What wretched bolstering-up denominational 
pretense needs! Here is Sumner, whose whole 
life was of purity, justice, righteousness — no 
scandal attaching to his acts or thoughts, truly 
a white soul, living with God day-by-day in all 
that was high in aspiration and noble in pur- 
pose—compared disadvantageously with a man 
whose moral and pecuniary reputation were un- 
der acloud continually, because, forsooth, on his 
death-bed, after living a life of practical religion, 
he did not ostentatiously make a profession of 
that of which his whole !ife had been a conspic- 
uous illustration! Before editors of “religious” 
journals indite flapdoodle they should inquire 
into the private character of some of their he- 
roes. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 
AN ELEGANT STORE. 

Messrs. Palmer, Bachelder & Co., the long- 
established and well-known jewellers, have re- 
turned to the neighborhood of their former store 
on Washington street, No. 200, near the old site, 
and have a very palace of beauty and conveni- 
ence. The trimnsings of the store are all in 
light woods—satin and bird’s-eye-maple—which 
give a fresh and bright appearance to the inte- 
rior, while long windows at the rear end on 
Hawley street, and a capacious lantern in the 
center, make it one of the lightest stores in the 
city. Elegant gas-fittings, new-fashioned safes, 
convenient tables, cases and draws, all add fa- 
cilities and advantages to the transaction of their 
business. With these properly goa superb stock 
of goods, mostly new, and so profuse as hardly 
yet to be wholly unpacked and displayed. The 
counting-room facilities are really superb, the 





feating apparatus admirable; and, in short, it 
is a store to look at and continually enjoy. 
Their many friends wish them abundant pros- 
perity. 

Contractors for grading should not forget the 
offer of the commissioners on the new insane 
asylum at Danvers. 


Get your spare money into the Mercantile 
Savings Institution on or before April first, if 
you want to draw intesest at once. 

ty 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. publish, to-day, a 
volume of famous trials at law, in which the 
celebrated Tichborne contest is included. 

The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic As- 


sociation have lost a valuable record-book, 
which they desire to recover. See special no- 
tices. 


The new patent upright pianos of Messrs. Hal- 
let, Davis & Co. are well worthy the examin- 
ation of purchasers. See advertisement in an- 
other column. 

Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. are opening 
elegant white-silk neckhandkerchiefs for ladies, 
and embroidered flannels in fifty different pat- 
terns—-all superb goods. 

Messrs. Palmer, Jacobs & Co. are offering a 
large stock of remnants in linens and linen dam- 
asks, which are very desirable for housekeepers’ 
use. It is a fine opportunity for desirable bar- 
gains. 





A crowd of people were admiring the mattings | 
and other goods of the New England Carpet | 
Co., yesterday, as exposed at their doors, 373 
Washington street. They were indeed cheap | 
and good. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. publish this week the 
long-expected biography of Theodore Parker, 
by O. B. Frothingham. It will be largely sought | 
and widely read, and doubtless become the 

gndard ‘‘Life.” 

Messrs. Beal & Hooper are credited with the | 
largest show-room in the furniture line of any | 
establishment in Boston. They are on Hay- | 
market square still, but now on the corner of 
Washington street also. Fine men—attractive | 
goods—elegant warehouse. 








The Messrs. Pfaff, the celebrated brewers, | 
have returned to a new building on the site ed 
their former office, corner of Arch and Milk | 
streets, and are thers prepared to show samples | 
of their medicinal and common lager-beer, both | 
having the endorsement of superiority. 


i 
! 


“Oak Hall” is putting out its admirable spring | 
stock of youths’ and gentlemen’s overcoats, at | 
from $10 to $20, and full lines of boys’ spring | 
clothing. All the garmenjs of the Messrs. Sim- ; 
mons are thoroughly made, and offered lower) 
than at any other estubiishment. siicaccunied 
are favored. | 

The tasteful and skillful Choate, beneath the | 
Revere House, has disposed of his up-town 
store, and will now glorify the former establish- 


«Odonto,” no mouth is properly cleansed that 
does not hold it. 

The Bryant & Stratton commercial school 
will get into the new building on the site of the 
old Giube Theater on the Ist of April, anc there 
are gow a few desks not spoken for, though 
Fe or sixty pupils are already engaged. 

t is a grand school, and the branches are thor- 
oughly taught. See card. 

Our friend Oliver Ditson’s establishment was 
damaged by fire, taking from a defective flue, 


on Tuesday night, to the amount of $70,000. | 


Fortunately there was ample insurance. They 
temporarily occupy a vacant store in the Wash- 
ington building, 225 Washington street, and will 
return to their old store in eight or ten weeks. 
Messrs. Cushman & Brooks are now in occu- 
pation of the whole of their extensive premises, 
33, 35, 37 and 39 Temple place, and they make 
display of ladies’ fine furnishings which can 
hardly be equalled elsewhere. Particularly are 
they strong in the line of real French flowers 
for the Easter holidays, which are wondrous in| 
beauty and delicacy. They are to be worn in) 
profuseness the coming season, and are used) 
largely to decorate parlors and drawing-rooms 
' The latest modes in hat-frames, bon- 
In a word, 


as well. 
Kets, ete., etc, are also displaye d. 
a well-dressed lady cannot neglect Cushman & 
Brooks. 


| 





CITY HALL NOTES. 

The Mayor has appointed Richard Frothing- | 
ham. Edward A. Cj}irke and William Gray, P i oe 

as members at large of fhe Park commission for | 


Boston. 





The Senate has received a bill creating & NeW | furnish material for the society and sensational 


water board tor Boston, to take the place of the 


RO cases a as. he new | going world. England, Germany, America, even 
Cone ” tic weter boars. 2% d | Russia, works after French models, or directly 
board is to be called the Boston water boar toons the translated plays. If there is anything 


and is to be rauicaily different from the other 


boards in its constitution, as it will consist of! the plays themselyes as in a general ignorance 


three members, to be appointed by the Mayor, 
instead of elected by the City Council, as in the 
ease of the old board. The éalaries and func- 
tions of the board are to be established by the 


City Council. 
PERSONAL NOTES. 


Dr. Livingstone’s remains are en route for 





England, via Suez. 

The executors of Edwin Forrest have effected 
a settlement with the divorced wife of the de- 
ceased by paying her $95,000, she agreeing to 
forego all her claims for this sum. 

The Governor has appointed Dr. Estes Howe, 
of Cambridge, an inspector of the State prison, 
in plaee of Harmon Hall, whose term expires 
with this month. An excellent selection. 

Frederick Douglass has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Freedmen’s Savings Bank at Wash, 
ington, which has branches in nearly all the 
Southern States. Dr. C. B. Purvis, another 
colored man, has been chosen Vice President. 


| years old, figuring as the exclusive production 


jality of French plays; perhaps sincerely, or, 
{ perhaps, to insure them good attendance; nor 
: a | is it our intention to uphold them as a standard 
ment to its full capability. His preparations | 
are always choice and pure, and as for the | tion. 


| stages of development in its own language and 


Forty out of the seventy clerks employed are also 
colored. i 

Death has again entered the family circle of 
President Grant, a brother of Mrs. Grant hav- 
ing died on Sunday morning, at six o'clock, at 
his residence in Washington, near the White 
House, after suffering greatly for many months 
from a growing tumor in the stomach and other 
disorders. Judge Louis Dent was born in Mis- 
souri, and at the time of his death was not far 
from forty-five vears of age. 

Rev. George H. Vibbert, and others, desired 
an eulogy from Mr. Phillips on Charles Sum- 
ner, as also did the city authorities; but Mr. 
Phillips declined all overtures from the reason 
that such occasions were not to his taste—he 
having been, as he expressed it, all his life eu- 
logizing Mr. Sumner. The city authorities then 
looked towards the national Senate, and judi- 
ciously selected Senator Schurz. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

The Minneapolis 7ridune calls Gail Hamil- 
ton ‘the Anna Dickinson of literature.” 

‘‘Our national tom-boy” is what his honor the 
Mayor of St. Lou‘s calls Miss Anna E. Dickin- 
son. 

Bradlaugh’s ‘‘Impeachment of the House of 
Brunswick” is to be published by William F. 
Gill. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, the veteran au- 
thoress, is leading the woman’s temperance cru- 
sade on Long Island. 

The late Dr. David Frederick Strauss left 
two unfinished works, a ‘‘Life of Lessing” and 
a ‘‘Life of Beethoven.” 

Col. T. W. Higginson has prepared an answer 
to Dr. Clarke’s ‘‘Sex in Education,” and it will 
scon be given to the public. 

M. Guizot, now in his eighty-ninth year, is 
still in good health, and this year intends to 
commence his ‘‘Universal lUistory.” 

Another book of interesting reminiscences is 
promised in the memoir which Mrs. General 
Sherman is writing of her father, the late Thomas 
Ewing. 

Longfellow's ‘‘Aftermath” has been set to mu- 
sic by Mr. F. Boott, and is published ty Ditson 
& Co. The composer seems to have caught the 
spirit of the poet, and the somewhat mournful 
memories suggested by the first lines are well 
rendered. This composer has also set to music 
the simple and touching story of ‘‘ Guild, the 
Engineer,” a pleasing composition, and not dif- 
ficult, published by the same house. 

Mr. Sumner occasionally, though not often, 
contributed to the magazines. A marked in- 
stance was that in connection with the number 
of The City, for January, 1872, a monthly which 
was started by a literary coterie in New York 
city, never to have a second number, in which 
appeared an article on engravings and engrav- 
ers, accompanied by admirable copies, repro- 
duced by the Rockwood process, of some of the 
choicest pictures in his own very valuable col- 
lection. 

A poem, ‘‘The Old Couple,” which we printed 
anonymously a few weeks since, really belongs 
to Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton. Written for 
and published in J/arper’s, under the title of 
‘The House in the Meadow,” it has become so 
popular, being emincntly a household poem, as 
to lose both title and owner during the course 
of its various transmissions, and is now an es- 
try. The author has conciuded to adopt the 
foundling title as being better suited to the 
poem than her own. 








THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 


Dramatic. 
“LED ASTRAY” AT THE BOSTON MUSEUM. 
We wonder what Mr. Octave Feuillet would 
say to see one of his plays, now a dozen or more | 


of Mr. Dion Boucicault on pla¥-bills and post- 
ers without mention of any other sources. Per- 
haps Mr. Boucicault as translator, and in part 
adapter, considers that he has absolved the hon- 
orable duty of acknowledgment to the author 
by mentioning him ina recent speech as ‘‘his 
collaborator and friend.” What Mons. Feuillet, 
who ranks among the most prolific and skill- 
ful of modern French sensational novelists and 
dramatists, owes to this ‘‘collaboration” it is 
difficult to divine, although Mr. Boucicault’s 
obligations to the French author are not so ob- 
scure since the drama of ‘‘Temptation” now ap- 
pears under the translator’s name alone. 

In this case, as is usual, temptation led Mr. 
Boucicault astray—he is apt to be so misled in 
his literary wanderings—and it behooves us the 
more to insist that Mons. Feuillet’s name should 
not be suppressed in the advertisements of the 
play. If the translator reaps golden fruits from 
this ‘‘collaboration,” it is but just that the au- 
thor’s laurels should at least be left him. This 
is merely « question of fairness in these days 
of almost shameless dramatic plagiarisms, per- 
mitted with the same tacit toleration with which 
we regard every profitable fraud. 

It has been the custom to denounce the mor- 


of morality, of the French, or any other na- 
French dramatists of note portray the | 
| scarcity of their day as it is, not as it should be, 
and their productions are interesting from this 
‘tact. The defect of the best among their dramas 
| does not lie in an actual want of morality, but 
| in this: that they allow the realistic development 
|of the incidents of their plays to point their 
own moral to every beholder, and leave him to 
answer the question of right and wrong for him- 
| self, instead of drawing offenders to account and 
| rewarding virtue boldly by the more artistic and 
| generally accepted interference of practical jus- 
itice. Phases of what is known as high-life 
{among the titled and wealthy classes, or those 
from the very lees and dregs of society, are 
mostly exploited tor subjects for dramatic treat- 
ment, and show only an intensified reflex of 
original conditions. It is therefore not to be 
supposed that when oS pasgge author delineates 
a Vicompte,a Baron, an Altesse, or, on the 
other hand, a rag-picker, a thief, or a com- 
munist demagogue, that we’ have representa- 
\tives of French national morals. Not at all. 
| In the first instsnce we have men trained to 
| maintain and represent the ‘prejudices of their 
privileged class, based upon a colossal egotism 
| transmitted from father to son, an egotism which 
| knows no bounds and acknowledges no check 
| upon pursuits, tastes, pleasures and passions, 
except that of personal interest; while, at the 
other extreme, we find men not trained to any 
morality whatever preying upon all classes. The 
great, solid middle-class of educated, thoughtful 
people that form the basis of all society is not 
touched, or scarcely so, except as a foil to the 
other element, and whatever morality crops out 
in either extreme asserts itself in spite of the 
social depravity of the conditions that surround 
it 





In a literary and historical sense these dramas 
are, and will remain, interesting, not as delinea- 
tions of true morality, but as truthful pictures 
of the social conditions of their time, having pre- 
cisely the same value and occupying the same 
position to literature and history as that held 
by the English drama through its sucgessive 


country. The two social extremes mentioned 


drama of to-day to the whole civilized theater- 


pernicious in them jt does not lig so much in 


| of the peculier standard of morality developed 
‘by certain conditions ef spciety which the au- 
thor depicts. 

On the whole we are indebted to French play- 
| wrights for a good deal of entertainment. Be- 
| sides, with us the reproduction of French plays 

is always a signal for more tasteful stage-setting 
fresh properties, tasteful toilets, and unusual 
‘ attention to tae nicer details of stage business, 


which is not bestowed on any other class of 


Mr. ’s part of ‘‘George de Lesparre” 
also enjoyed the distinction of being somewhat 
vague, and he is hardly to blame for becoming 
slightly paeesowe in order to emphasize it 
at all.’ Mr. LeMoyne as ‘‘O’Hara” was not of 
a stamp to pass current in that class of French 
society; nor would Miss Phillips as ‘‘Saganne” 
stand the test as an elegant, seductive adven- 
turess anywhere. Mrs. Vin-ent and Miss Par- 
ker, ,althoggh totally unlike, and very well 
dressed, play exactly alike, while a difference of 
characterization would add piquancy to their 
scenes. Mr. Smith, as ‘‘Baron Mount Gosline,” 
made a shade too much of the same thing of his 
part; while Mr. Barron, as ‘Count Chondoce,” 
eminently maintains his personality above all 
suspicion of contact with his part. dis tragedy 
and eomedy have but one shade apiece; the 
latter has the rattling glibness of an auctioneer, 
and the former the lugubrious solemnity of an 
undertaker. There i no reason why he should 
not study more variety, but there is every 
reason why it should be demanded of him in 
the prominent position he holds in the com- 
pany. Mr. Nolan, as ‘‘Lafontaine,” evidently 
thought he was creating a part by thrusting his 
hands behind him under his coat-tails and keep- 
ing them there through all his scenes, which for 
a servant, was in the worst of taste, as it de- 
stroyed the air of respectful deference the part 
requites. Mr. Nolan usually takes pains, and 
we therefore suggest that he abandon this ‘‘ren- 
dition,” as some critics say, to assume one more 
appropriate to the occasion. An old man’s wig 
less resembling a thatched roof weuld further 
improve his appearance and redound to his 
credit. Miss Josie Rrowne, as ‘‘Sophie,” the 
maid, was seen to advantage. Every minor part 
calls for commendation when properly done. 
‘‘Led Astray” is in its second week, and will 
probably have a run of a week or.two more; 
by that time Mr. Boucicault will doubtless have 
finished another of the five French dramas he 
has undertaken for the promulgation of French 
high-life morals in democratic America. 


Musical. 
CAROLINE RICHINGS-BERNARD'S ‘‘OLD FOLKS” 
CONCERTS. 

A very novel musical combination has been 
entertaing numerous audiences at Music Hall 
during the week. The modest announcements 
of the management had given no suggestion of 
the exceptional excellence of the troupe, which 
has presented a series of unique and refined 
performances. Mr. Kemp's entertainments, so 
familiar here to a large class, are not to be com- 
pared with the concerts of the Richings-Ber- 
nard company, having no actual resemblace 
exceptin name. The troupe numbers twenty 
performers, constituting a quadruple quintette. 
The costumes are generally those of the last 
century. Those of the ladies are especially 
tasteful and elegant. The programmes included 
a great variety of glees, madrigals and chorals, 
with an adequate number of solos and duets. 
The troupe includes several artists of finished 
culture, and all are careful workers. {rs. Ber- 
nard is, of course, the leading solvist. Her 
mellow and powerful soprano voice seems as 
fresh as ever, and is as unsparingly used as in 
time past, both in solos and concerted pieces. 
This artist's endurance is something phenome- 
nal. The contralto is a young lady of pleasing 
presence, with a voice of immense power and 
sonorousness. Its upper notes are not as well 
cultivated as the lower, but are sufficiently re- 
liable. Her rendering of the quaint ballad, 
‘Sweet Genevieve,” displayed the singular 
quality of her voice to peculiar advantage, and 
secured a hearty encore at each performance. 
The quartette of male part singers, although 
not equal to our famous Temple Quartette, 
comes very near it in excellence, and proved a 
leading feature of the concert. Some of the 
quaint old pieces were given by the entire com- 
pany with inspiring effect. The performance of 
of ‘‘Ye Triton,” for instance, was truly exhila- 
rating in its dash and jingle, and the zest with 
which the ancient hymn of ‘‘Russia” was given, 
could hardly have been excelled by the most 
intense revivalist of A. D. 1700. Considering 
the marked individuality of these concerts, it is | 
not surprising that a series of fifty-three suc- 
cessful performances has been given by this 
troupe in a single city (Philadelphia) this sea- 
son. The moderate prices of tickets should not 
prevent our refined music-lovers from enjoying 
these entertainments. It is not often that so 
much value is given in exchange for an invest- 
ment of this kind. The season of the troupe 
will close with a matinee this afternoon. 

THE BEETHOVEN QUINTETTE CONCERT. 
The second concert of the Beethoven Quin- 
tette Club took place at Mechanics’ Hall on 
Tuesday. A select and brilliant audience was 
in attendance. A peculiarly interesting feature 
of the programme was a trio for piano, violin 
and ’cello in E-flat, by Schubert, and played by 
Mr. Parker, Mr. Heindl and Mr. Fries. The 
theme, while elaborately treated, is clearly de- 
fined, and the contrasts are brilliant and varied. 
Mr. Parker's plaving left nothing to be desired 
saye a something more of delicacy. In bril- | 
hancy and power it was altogether effective. 
Mr. Fries’s ’cello part was superbly sustained, 
and Mr. Heindl played with a fine appreciation 
of the work. Mr. Allen had a too brief num- 
ber, an adagio from a concerto for violin, by 
Jausa. The morceau was a gem of delicute com- 
position, interpreted with an exquisite nicety 
and finish that nearly compelled a repetition. 
The most conspicuous performance of the 
evening was, of course, the Mozart Quintette, 
No. 3. The club fairly surpassed its previous 
high standard in its remarkably tine interpreta- 
tion of this number. The atmosphere of the 
players was not that of a band of musicians 
playing to entertain an audience, but ofa group 
of highly-trained artists, thoroughly en rapport 
with the sentiment of the work before them. 
With the possible exception of the Wieniawski | 
concerts, we doubt if an instrumental perform- | 
ance of this kind has been equalled here in | 
many a day. The Richter quartette, played for 
the second time, was not open to criticism from 
its playing, but it was the something too much in 
the programme, and, therefore, it is to be re- 
gretted that it was not omitted. Mr. Rietzel’s | 
flute solo is worthy of especial mention. The 
undue length of the concert was its only fault. 


| who, though they bitterly opposed him in life, 
| now say, as they decorate his sepulchre, that 


THEODORE THOMAS MATINEE. 

It is a great delight that we are to have the 
famed Thomas orchestra on Fast-day afternoon 
next—one concert, that will stand unrivalled. 
The full particulars are given elsewhere, to 
which we invite attention. It will be seen that 
Senator Sumner is remembered in the pro- 
| gramme. 





ART NOTES. — 


JOHN A. JACKSON 
of this city has modelled a statuette bust of the 
deceased Senator, which will be on sale to-day 
at the store of Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes. Mr. 
Jackson has worked from several excellent pho- 
tographs, and the likeness, in the early stages 
of the work, promised to be a good one. Mr. 
Jackson has also begun a bust of Professor 
Park of Andover, which can hardly fail to be a 
strong likeness, th» prominent and expressive 
features of the distinguished theologian being 
peculiarly favorable for reproduction by the 
plastic art. A visit to the studio of Mr. Jack- 
son, in West street, cannot fail to be produc- 
tive of pleasure to every admirer of sculpture. 
Among the works in marble on exhibition is 
“Eve weeping over the dead body of Abel,” 
“The Culprit Fay,” ‘Cupid Stringing his Bow,” 
and two ideal heads of children, in medallion. 
In addition to these is a medallion head in 
bronze of Dante, a work of rare beauty. 
“‘THE MIRACLE OF THE SLAVE.” 

“The Miracle of the Slave,” the painting be- 
queathed by Senator Sumner to his colored 
friend, J. B. Smith of Cambridge, who was an 
escaped slave, is a picture of much interest and 
beauty. It was by some critics supposed to be 
the study for the ‘‘Miracle of St. Mark,” the 
masterpiece of Tintoretto, in the Academy of 
Venice. Mr. Sumner obtained it, in 1858, in 
Paris, from Minor K. Kellogg, the well-known 
painter, then residing there, who secured it in 
Italy. 

IN GENERAL. 
The four hundredth anniversary of the birth 


of Michael Angelo Bouonarotti was celebrated 
at Florence on the 6tli instant. 


Arts propose to place a bust of Charles Sumner 


bequest to the institution. 


into his hands for execution by the freedmen. 
The melancholy rumor obtains, says the 


given the job of immortalizing Farragut in a}! 
statue for the capitol grounds. 


to have any respectable statuary in Washington | ' 


Noth- |! 


in the hands of feminine committees. 
though understood to be a good figure herself, | t 
can’t mould even a tolerable one. In the pres- 
ent case the committee consists of General Sher- 


the other opposed. We take it for granted that | ‘ 
Mrs. Farragut is that one. 1 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


REV. JOHN WEISS ON CHARLES SUMNER. 


tional Society, last Sunday morning, was occu- | i 


man’s Religion.” After alluding to the speeches I 


proceeded to consider the religious character of'| } 
that statesman. 
that in no respect could it be pronounced syn- 
onymous with emotion, which was peculiar to | t 
a certain mental structure, sometimes doing the | , 
softening men’s brains. Mr. Sumner was the} ¢ 
satisfaction and content of men in things as|t 
they are, which thinks the present state to be|t 
that perfect state to which God has for ages 


nurses. 
man, Secretary Robeson and Mrs. Farragut, and with the sick and with children. Those who 
it is understood that two are in favor of deliver- | have the means should set apart one room in 
ing over the gallant old admiral to Vinnie, and the house and invite the neighbors’ children in 


affairs of the society in the hands of the active 
members of the Teachers’ Committee and the 
treasurer, Rev. John Parkman, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, Mrs. E. W. Gurney, Miss L. Pea- 
body and Mr. E. W. Hooper, retaining the 
present name and effecting a suitable organiza- 
tion. 
RIGHT EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG. 

On Wednesday afternoon week, the Moral 
Education Society met in the parlors of the 
Woman's club, and listened to a lecture on 
‘The Education of Children,” by Mrs. Dr. 
Cutter of Boston. She said: ‘“‘We are all 
children of a larger growth, but I wish to speak 
of our present system of education. Children 
are sent to school at the age of five years, sup- 
plied with text-books, and taught to learn, par- 
rot-like, other people’s ideas, but nothing from 
their own organization. The brain of a young 
child weighs ten ounces; it grows very rapidly, 
and in six months it is half as large again. 
Until seven years it is liquid, and does not at- 
tain its full growth until twenty-five years of 
age. Children are restless and nervous, and 
the effect of committing long lessons to mem- 
ory is very injurious. I think no child should 
learn from a book except to compare ideas. 
No book should be considered infallible. The 
prize system is very injurious.” The speaker 
related an instance of a boy and girl of differ- 
ent families who were competitors for a prize. 
The girl was the brightest, but the boy suc- 
ceeded in getting it. The girl cried herself al- 
most to death, and was sick for months, while 
the boy was so excited and happy that he be- 
came very ill from the severe shock to the 
nervous system. If children are remarkably 
good in any study they should be checked and 
their minds turned in some other direction. 
The little boy Americus had played on the 
violin since he was three years old; and so his 
parents found they could make his playing a 
source of profit, and he was overtaxed and 
died, saying: ‘‘Great God, make room 1m heaven 
for a little child.” Girls and boys shonld be 


dressed alike and sent to play in the fields. Dr 


Clarke argues that girls cannot be educated 


like boys; but I know that there is as much 
stain on growing boys as on girls. 
sixteen and twenty-one more boys die than 
girls. 
The trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine | died recently, all under seventy years of age. 
The mind of the boy cannot be taxed any more 
: , than the girl. 
in marble or terra cotta in one of the rooms of| tween the 
the new museum, in grateful recognition of his says, 


Between 


Eight or nine of our public men have 


There is often a great gulf be- 
The mother 


parents and children. 
Par§ 


Don’t ask me so many questions! 


ents should throw off all formality with their 
Thomas Ball is about to visit this country, af- | children. 
ter an absence of six years at Florence. He ia| houses we should have industrial-schools. Now| Gold Necklaces & Lockets; 
now engaged in putting the finishing touches to | it i8 Very difficult for young men to get a chance 


the colossal statue of Lincoln, which was put | ‘° learn a trade. bong 
to educate the children as ic will to reform them. 


In place of our expensive school- 


It will not cost half so much 


They should be taught to raise vegetables and 


: Z ae : chickens, and their labors would be remunera- 
Springfield Union, that Vinnie Ream is to be/tive. It is the birthright of children to know] Patek, Philippe & Co.’s 


10w to earn their own living. I knowa mother 


The trouble is} Wo instructs her children at home; and her 


that a majority of the commission empowered | LY of sixteen could make his mother’s gruel 
to give the order are men, and, of course, the | W2en she was ill better than any nurse. Mothers 
curly-pated Vinnie had things all her own way. should be more interested in the care of their 
It is getting pretty evident that if we are going children than in their birds or pet dogs. How 


nany mothers visit the public schools? Above 


the giving of the orders will have to be placed all the things in the world mothers should be 


nterested in their children’s education. There 


ing else can save us from Vinnie Ream, who, | 4°¢ seventy-five lady-physicians in Boston, but 


hey cannot be allowed to visit the hospitals. 


God made no mistake when he made women 


It is natural for women to like to be 


once or twice a week and give them practical 
nstruetion. When the women are as much in- 


terested in children as they are in their flounces 
we shall accomplish something. 
dreds are suffering for bread I feel that it is 
wrong to spend so much on dress. 


When hun- 


They tell 
ne in the Home for Little Wanderers that chil- 


The pulpit of the Twenty-eighth Congrega- | dren born under the worst conditions, if placed 


n good surroundings, come up well. Children 


pied by John Weiss, who spoke on ‘A States- should not be punished by whipping, but by de- 
priving them of some 


recreation. Warden 
faynes abolished whipping and the dripping of 


in which had been celebrated Mr. Sumner’s pub-| water upon prisoners, as such punishments 
lic career of protest against wrong, Mr. Weiss | aroused the worst passions. 


In religion we 
iave formerly allowed others to read the Bible 


In defining religion, he said| for us when we should read it for ourselves. 


A very interesting discussion followed the lec- 
ure, in which many joined, some thinking not 


: 0 nuch could be done by women until they were 
soul good,. and at other times congesting and| recognized by law as individuals and owned 


hemselves; others advocating the idea that 


most religioas of statesmen. Into the saurian| women now have all the influence they need if 


hey would only exercise it in the right direc- 
ion. 





been leading the race, Sumner brought a noble 
element of discontent. Now that he is gone 
men worship him with a posthumous idolatry ; 
but they worship the past in him, since they |. 
scorned him when living; and so with the bolts | ' 
demolished the old prison-house of slavery | ‘ 
men will build a new prison, calling it by his 
own honored name. He was ever an advocate 
of ideal right, and yet the progress which he 


set on foot may be stopped by the very men : 


they thought as he did, only in a different way. 
But the element of discontent is introduced, 
and, looking at Sumner’s life, the public which 
once was 80 anxious to mortgage his conscience 
are learning that he was the real, the practi- 
cal, statesman. His life was one of loyalty to 
eternal principle. Into the sordid clay of this 
country he, divinely inspired, breathed the 
breath of life, and yet no man could ever write 
a creed to which Sumner would sign his name. 
Was he not, then, religious? In the parable of 
the great assize, when the Son of Man arrays 
on the right those who have done God's will, 
and on the left those who have not fulfilled 
it, where does Sumner appear, who distrusted 
American piety, after seeing it capture the fugi- 
tive slave, and who never attributed his feeling 
to intercourse with Christ? Sumner might say, 
like the righteous man in the parable, ‘‘Lord, 
when saw I thee?” And the answer would 
come: ‘‘Four million times you saw me hidden | 
behind four million dusky faces!” The speaker 
commended the example of this man to all. His 
way of putting God in the constitution by doing 
justice was better than that of any preamble. 








THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 
The welcome announcement of ‘ Elijah” for | 
Easter Sunday, by the Handel and Haydn So- | 
ciety, will, undoubtedly, prove deeply gratifying 
to the large circle who .re looking forward to | 
the performance of the society on this occasion. | 
The grand chorus needs no word of commenda- | 


| tion after having so emphatically spoken for | 


itself at Christmas-tide. The combination of | 
soloists includes Mrs. West, Mrs. Meston, Mrs. | 
Sawyer, Mr. Osgood and Mr. Winch. Tickets 
have been ready fur same days at Music Hall. 
The triennial festival of the Handel Society in| 
May, promises to be the most attraetive of the | 
series of festivals of this kind that have taken | 
place. The guaranty fund has already been to 
a large extent secured, and the expenses will | 
leave a handsome margin of profit. 
a4 DILEMMA. 

Those who are in the habit of attending Mr. 
Whiting’s charming organ recital at New Eng- 
land Conservatory Hall, found, on last Saturday, 
at the accustomed meridian hour, the narrow 
passage filled with long lines of baffled guests. 
Soon, however, a sturdy deliverer with uxe in 
hand gave them a forcible entrance to the peace- 
ful measures awaiting their expectant ears. 
They were first regaled with the ‘‘Marche Su- 
lennelle in E-flat minor” of the master of cere- 
monies for the day—Franz Schubert. Thena 
movement from the 2d entr’acte to ‘‘Rosamond ;” 
the gloria from the mass in E-flat; a very pleas- 
ing transcription from the player's own pen of 
the ever-delightful “Serenade,” and a closing 
‘*March in B-minor,” op. 27. 

MR. A. P, PECK’S BENEFIT CONCERT. 

Mr. Peck has never been more fortunate than 
in the present season, in securing a powerful 
array of artists for his annual benefit concert, 


Madame Nilsson and M. Capoul have two solos. 
Mr. Lubeck gives a violoncello solo, and the 
Thomas orchestra performs five numbers in ad- 
dition to the accompaniments of the solos, The 
list of composers drawn upon in the rare selec- 
tions to be performed by soloists and orchestra 
includes Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner, Weber, 
Rossini, Listz, Gounod, Halvery, Raff and Se- 
vais. The advance demand for seats has been 
very large. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY. 

The matinee gt Wesleyan Hajl, gn Thursday 
of last week, opened with a Beethoven sonata 
(op. 96) for piano and violin, pertormed by 
Mrs, Amalie Dietrich Strong and Mr. Julius 
Eichberg. The remaining pieces were wholly 
from the hands of this accomplished lady. They 
consisted of a gavotte by Gluck, arranged for 
piano by Brahms; prelude and fugue in C-sharp 





| plays. 
B Mr. Boucicault’s adaptation of this piay is 
| robbed of considerable finesse, and is somewhat 
| garbled in the cyttjng and rearrangement of its 
' scenes. 


| resentation at the Museum cerfainly does not 


invest it with the briiliancy a more rapid, 


| lighter manner of acting would lend to it, al- 
perform- 


| though on the whole it is a creditable 


major from Bach's ‘‘well-tempered clavichord,” 
1 spe a trio of smaller pieces by Chopin and 

Schumann, One of these, the ‘‘Kreissleriana, 
| No. 2,” by Schumana, was especially fascinating, 


The rather measured style of its rep-| and, like all the rest, most admirably rendered. | lottesville and some other places would be con- 


PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Fhe Gepmania Band never played sweeter or 
to more general acceptance than on last Sunday 


ance for a company which, unlike foreign eom-{ night. The audieace was a large and crigical 


ner in which he 
anything half as well as she does ‘‘Matilde 





panies, is called upon fur almost Protean duty. | one, and it a 

Mr. Warren's ‘‘Hector Placide,” monopolized | Conlee’s recitations, three in number, were 
the interest of the play by the charming man- | 
personated a charming charac- 
ter; nor have we ever before seen Miss Cary do 


” 
* 


skill in restoring the somewhat obliterated and | Master Van‘ 
jndefinite outlines of the heroine of the piece a very fine p: 


reciated the fine music. Prof. 
quiet, in good style, and pleasing. Selections 
with rather more fire in them would have doubt- 
less taken better with the audience, which yet 
was satisfied. To-morrow (Sunday) evening, 





Mise Clarke, as ‘‘Armande,” showed taste and/ the Weber quartette, Miss Clara H. Nickels, 
Ralte, and other music talent, offer 
rogramme, 








| God’s truth. 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


Look at Washington, Lincoln and Sumner, the 
three great men of our country; not one of 
them could ever have received clean bills of 
health from any church, but they form a noble 
trinity. Men of the best righteousness, Mr. 
Weiss said, are most poorly off for creeds. 
is for popular theology to show how a man 
could be as unreproachably good as Sumner 
without being aided by a scheme of vicarious 
sacrifice. Sumner suffered tor himself; and so 
won a great triumph, fully believing in God and 
the success of his righteousness. Men of every 
creed have unwillingly betrayed the truth that 
salvation comes of one’s own right doing. Rep- 
utation built thereon is founded on no shifting 
quicksand, but on the im uutable granite of 


NEW ENGLAND FREEDMEN'S AID SOCIETY. 
The last annual meeting of the New England 
| Freedmen’s Aid Society, under the old organi- 
| zation, took place the other afternoon at the 
| parlors of the New England Woman's Club, ex- 
Governor William Claflin in the chair. The 
| usual reports were first read and accepted— 
| that of the treasurer, Mr. E. W. Hooper, show- 
| ing the receipts of the period between March 6, 
| 1873, and March 20, 1874, to have been $6599. - 
| 17, which, with the cash on hand at the com- 
| mencement of the period, gave a total of $16,- 
| 012.18. The expenses were $10,896.64 and the 
‘cash on hand $5115.54, nearly all of which 
| latter sum would be necessary to meet the cur- 

rent expenses of the remaining months of the 
,school year. Since April, 1864, the society had 
‘received and expended over $350,000, and had 
| arranged to support seventy teachers among the 

colored people of the South. The report of 
‘the teachers’ committee, through its chairman, 

Mrs. E. Q. Cheney, gave the general condition 
|of the schools. supported by the organization. 

The question of continuing the organization was 
| then considered, and a letter was read from Mr. 
| Tomlinson of the Shaw school, at Charleston, 

urging that the matter should soon be decided, 
| and that the school could be well enough taken 

‘care of by the city authorities, and advising the 

transfer. Several other letters were also read 
|in favor of the transfer of the school from tke 
| society to the city. Several letters were also 
| read from the teachers of the schools supported 
|by the society, opposing the withdrawal of 
| Northern aid. Rev. Charles Lowe and the 
| treasurer spoke upon the question of dissolu- 
jtion. The treasurer stated that the work had 
| been carried on for ten years, with the promise 
| to the contributors from year to year that it was 
| only a temporary work; and that it would be 
| hard work to secure funds for another year. 

/ Mr. Lowe was willing that the Shaw school 
ese be given up, though he thought the so- 

ciety should be continued, to care for the work 
{in other localities. Rev. John Parkman said 
| there was a feeling that the time had come when 
| the South should meet the demands for popular 
| education, but he hoped that the work at Char- 


| tinued by the society. Governor Claflin said 
| the great need of these schools was experienced 
‘and thoroughly-trained teachers, and if the so- 
ciety could maintain a few schools for the train- 
ing of teachers it would do 2 good work. He 
was of the opinion that the real value of the 
schools would be lost if they were given oyer 
to political control. Considerable ‘discusgion 
ensued upon the possibilities and probabilities 
of the future work of the society. 4 motion in 
favor of the continuance of the society was then 
put and was carried, but upon reconsideration 
it was voted to discontinue the society in its 


Casu ONLY.—English Tapestries for $1.25. 
Ingrains, 50 cents. 
cents, 


It} 


BUSINESS NOTICES. = 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 387 Wash- 
ngton street. All deposits made in this Institution 


and the bars which Sumner tore away when he | °? °& before APRIL 1 will draw interest from that 


late for all full calendar months they remain in Bank. 





KeY West.—This place is famous for the manu- 


facture of CIGARS; is fast accomplishing a great ad- 
vantage for smokers. 


Fine Havana tobacco only is 
usec in all of those sold by 
JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
18 and 20 Milk street. 


A GENTLE ST!MULANT.—There are many sick per- 


sons who become tired of the use of whiskey. The 
CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF RYE contains all that is 
valuable in whiskey, without its hurtful ingredients. 


JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
13 & 20 Milk street, 





CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE AT LOW PRICES FOR 
100 rolls 
200 rolls Canton Mattiogs, 17 
Sheet Oil Cloths, $l—former price, 82. 

Best Oil Cloths,2 yards wide, at three-quarters 


usual prices. 


Stair Carpets under value. 
1000 Crumbeloths, with borders, at about halt value. 
Extra qualities of Ingrains and 3-Plys, of the high- 


est grades produced, at much under value. 


About 100 rolls Printeé Berlins—Brussel figures— 


at 30 cents. 


Our customers will be supplied at retail at the 


nbove low prices previous to our removal. 


NEW ENGLAND CARPET Co., 


373 Washington st., next building to Adams House. 





In this city. 234 inst., Mr. Lewis Kent, 78 years. 
At South Boston, 24th inst., of pneumonia, Henry 
Homer, clerk of the Snperior Court, 67 years. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. — 





BOOK LOST. 
A book containing a written constitution of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, and 
signatures, is lost or mislaid. A liberal reward will 
be given for its returo to Mechanics’ Hall, 43 Chauncy 
street, or to the Secretary, 7 Beacon street. mh28 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.-- This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m jan3l 





SHEPARD, 


NORWELL, 
& CO. 


HAVE JUST OPENED 


MBROIDERED 
FPLANNELS, 


50 DIFFERENT PATTERNS, 


—ALL— 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
ST Y LES. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO,, 


Winter Street. 





2 


lt 
ae 
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AMOUS TRIALS. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


HAVE NEARLY READY: 


FAMOUS TRIALS: Containing the Trials of the 

*Tichborne Claimant; Troppman; Bonaparte; Mrs. 
Wharton; Mrs. Fair, and Meteor Case. By J. T. 
Morse, Jr. Crown 8yo. 


¢AMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUS- 
TICES OF ENGLAND. Volumes I. and LI. 














present form; end it was voted to place the 


Crown. §¥q. it mch2g 
Need not fear there is anythin injertone in 
you CHOATE’S ODO? le 
mote hag used with perfect safety by adult 


= 





SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 
& CO. 


HAVE JUST OPENED 


1000 DOZEN 
LADIES’ 
WHITE SILK 


NECK-H'DKERCHIERS, 


At 87 1-2cts; Former 
Price $1.25. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO, 
WINTER STREET. 


PALMER, BACHELDER & CO, 
RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE 

The Opening of their New Store, 

NO. 200 WASHINGTON STREET, 








CONSISTING OF 
Diamond Gold and Cameo 
Jewelry ; 


Nilss@n Opera and Matinee 


NIGH 


33, 35, 37 


MONTURES, 


33, 35, 37 


Latest .Wodes 
Bonnet Frames, Paris Chip 
Hats, English Wilan Hats, 


SPECIAL TO LADIES ! 


FOR THE 


EASTER HOLIDAYS 


WILLINERY! 


A MAGNIFICENT OPENING 


ATS 


AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


REAL PARIS 


FLOWERS! 


SUCH AS 


CORONETS, 


MORNING-GLORIES, WREATHS, 
CLUSTERS OF BUDS, DAISIES, 
BOUQUETS OF BUDS, MARGUERITES, 
LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY, WILD-FLOWERS,/ 
APPLE-BLOSSOMS, 
WILD-ROSE SPRAYS, 


The most Recherche and Elegant Assort- 
ment ever presented. 


LILIES, 


ALso— 


in Hat Frames, 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Parker: Memorial Entertainments, 


CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS. 


SUNDAY EVENING, March 29, at 7 3-40’clk, 


GRAND CONCERT 


—BY THE— ‘ 
WEBER QUARTETTE-—Messrs. A. B. Fur- 
LONG, GEORGE A. FITCH, A. F. HARLOW and C. E. 
Har—and Miss CLARA H. NICKELS, soprano; 
Master VAN RALTE, violinist; and M. H. COWLES, 
accompanist. 
Tickets 35 cents—at Ditson & Co.’s and the door. 











BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
GRAND FAST DAY 


MATIN EE, 


THURSDAY, APRIL 2, at 2 1-2, 
—BY— 


THEODORE THOMAS 


AND HIs 


Unrivalled Concert Company. 
PROGRAMME. 
PART FIRST. 


Overture—the Water Carrrier 
Aria—*Shall I in Mamre’s fertile , 


Cherubini 
Handel 





MR. MYRON W. WHITNEY. 

Symphony No. 5—Len ore—(by request) 

INTERMISSION. 

Marcia Funebre—(Symphony Eroica)—by request, 
Beethoven 

In honor of the late CHARLES SUMNER. 

PART SECOND. 
Overture—Abu Hassan Weber 
ria—**Non piu andrai.” Le Nozze di Figaro..Mozart 
MR. MYRON W. WHITNEY. 
Serenade—No. 3, in D-minor. Oj. 69....... Volkmann 
Violoncello Obligato by MR. LOUIS LUBECK. 


Goethe Festival March..............ecceecccecess iszt 
Tickets $1, with reserve: seats, for sale at the Office 
of the Mall. lt mch23 





BOSTON MUSIO HALL. 





—WITH— Etc. 
Large Additions to}... sis i oe 
their Stock, Veils. Jets. ind ornaments 


for the Hair, Hat § Bonnet. 


Cushman & Brooks, 


& 39 TEMPLE PLAGE. 








Chains; 
Gents’ Gold Vest Chains ; 


Watches; 
American Watches ; 
Swiss Watches ; 


STERLING SILVER WARES 


—AND— 


ELECTRO-PLATED WARES 


—FROM— 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING 00. 


AND OTHER 
FIRST-OLASS MANUFACTURERS. 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


FRENCH MANTEL CLOCKS 


—AND— 


PARIS BRONZES, 


JUST RECEIVED PER “MARATHON,” AND 
SELECTED EXPRESSLY FOR OUR SALES. 


MUSIC BOXES 


Ot Extra Fine Quallty, 


oO 


t 


t 


—ALSO-- 


OPERA — AND TRAVELLING 
: L 


For Sate at Low Rates to the}, 
Trade and at Retail. 


i 


PALMER, BACHELDER & CO. 
PALMER, JACOBS & CO. 


HAVING IN STOCK A LARGE QUANTITY OF 
REMNANTS 

- REMNANTS 
REMNANTS 


Of Linen and Linen Damasks 
and odd lots of Housekeeping Dry Goods, 








have placed them on their center counters, to be sold 
without regard to cost. 


All Housekeepers should give this noti’e their at- 
tention. 


PALMER, JACOBS & (CO., 


143 TREMONT STREET, 


Importers and Dealers exclusively in House- 
mch28 keeping Dry Goods, It 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


TEMPORARY REMOVAL 
TO NO. 225 WASHINGTON ST. 








In consequence of the fire in their 
building, No. 27% Washington street, 
on Tuesday evening, this firm mill re-|( 
move temporarily to the spacious store 
and basement recently occupied by Greg- 
ory & Robbinson, No. VWs Washington 
street. They expect on Saturday morn- 
ing, March 28, to be removed to their 


new quarters with a stock sufficient to 








~ OAK HALL. 


32, 34, 36, 38 North Street, Boston. 


STOCK 


Youth's and Gentlemen’s Overcoats, 
$10 to S20. 
Full Lines SPRING CLOTHING 


—FOoR— 


BOYS. 


We beg to call particular attention to our Full Lines 
of Spring and Summer Garments, made to fit all 
ages and sizes, and to meet the requirements of all 


purses. 
UNIFORM DISCOUNT MADE TO CLERGYMEN. 


N. B.—All goods sold by us are made at Oak Hall. 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON. e 


REMOVAL. 


We have Removed to Our New Store, 


No.16 Arch St., 


NEAR MILK STREET, 
Same place we so hastily left on the 
9th of November, 1872. 


H. & J. PFAFF, 


BREWERS. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE 
MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION, being in want of an 
eligible location for the pyrpose of erecting a new 
building, respectfully solicit. proposals of land con- 
taining from twenty-five to thirty-five thousand feet, 
and located within half a mile of the Public Library. 
Proposals to be addressed to NATHANIEL ADAMS 
President, 45 Upton street. * 

Boston, March 2, 1874. *& meh7 


< 











THE REMOVAL OF THE 


Bryant & Stratton 


ut the world. 


We have decided 


who wish a first-class instrument. 
on installments by,the month or quarter. Second- 


No. 200 W ashington Street. | band pianos taken in exchange and liberal prices al 
lo 


wed. 
We cordially inv 


mch28 


PATENT 
UPRIGHT PIANOS! 


Something Entirely New, and of 
great Importance to the Musical 


World! 





By an improvement, for which letters patent were 
granted to George H. Davis, October 28, 1873, we are 
yrepared to furnish Upright Pianos that will stand 
im tume as long as any Grand or Square 
Pianos ever made; thereby overcoming the 
great objection which has been known and acknowl- 
edged by all interested in their sale and use through- 


This patented improvement is not the work of a 
day or year, but the result of many years of 
careful study and examination of the various weak 
and defective points which have hitherto condemned 
the Upright Piano, and consists in the production of 
an Iron frame, entirely new and peculiar 
in its construction, which, in combination with 
he wooden frame, has secured a result, as to strength 
and duratility, beyond all doubt or question. 
Another feature of this patent is the arrangement 
of the bridges upon the sounding-board, which, with 
he bearings of the strings, is attached to the wooden 
frame so that they are entirely separate from the Iron 
Frame; consequently there is no metallic or iron 
tone, but the full, free vibration of the wood and 
strings, thus producing a quality of tone surpassing- 
ly sweet and in volume tully equal to a Parlor 
OIX CELESTES AND MANDOLINES. | c-ana. 

This piano is 7 1-8 octaves, full Concert-grand scale, 
patent agraffe bridge, built in the most perfect and 
substantial manner, and warranted for five gears. 
Size four feet four inches high by four feet eleven 
nches wide, and finished in a variety of styles. 


to make our prices at a very small 


diyance on the cost, and within the reach ofall 


Also, sold 


ite all interested to call and exam- 


ne this great improvement and judge for themselves. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


272 WASHINGTON ST. 





xu 








COMM 


The plan of the 


REQU 
ETTER-WRITING). 


ERCIAL SCHOOL 


Will be effected in ample season for the commence- 


ment of the 


Term, April ist, 


In its NEW BUILDING, 368 Washington 
Street, location previous to the fire of May 30, 1873, 
Pupils desiring to be admitted at that time—April 
lat—should make immediate application at its tempo- 
rary location, 554 Washington street. 


Hours 9 till 2. 


Closed Saturday. 


School remains unchanged. The 


studies are designed for pupils about to enter upon 
business pursuits, and are: 


Book-keeping 
(BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY). 


Commercial Arithmetic 


(DESIGNED FOR PRACTICAL APPLICATION IN 


BUSINESS). 


Commercial Writing 


(WITH SPECIAL REFEREN 
A 


Commercial Correspondence 


IN A MANNER ANSWERING ESPECIALLY TO 
THE 


CE TO LEGIBILITY 
ND RAPIDITY). 


IREMENTS OF BUSINESS 


Commercial Law 


(RELATING TO NEGOTIABLE PAPER, CON- 
TRACTS, PARTNERSHIPS, ETC.). 


All of which are especially necessary for, and adapt- 
ed to, Commercial purposes. 

Pupils desiring other studies ma 
of the COMMON ENGLISH STU 
them in connection with, or separate from, the Com- 
mercial studies. : . 
Prospectus of studies and circular of the school, 


select any or all 
IES, and pursue 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 





enable them to attend to their business, poe 
and answer orders in the usual way. See 
mh2s lt FO R 


EED ORGANS! 





THE ORGAN AT HOME ! 


This admirable collection ot music for Reed Organs 
should be at Home wherever there is a Reed Instru- 
ment. Nothing that is not of th.: very best quality 
has been allowed in the book, which has more than 
200 attractive pieces, compactly printed on large 
pages. Nothing difficult. Everything nicely fitted 
to the popular taste. 

Price in boards, $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. Gilt, $4.00. 


NEW METHOD FOR REED ORGANS. 
Price $2.50. By WM. H. CLARKE. 


A thorough Method, containing not only abundant 
directions and exercises, buta large quantity of the 
best Reed Organ Music, arranged and fitted with Mr. 
Clarke’s well-known exquisite taste and skill. Sells 
immensely. 


CLARKE’S DOLLAR INSTRUCTOR 
FOR REED ORGANS. 


An excellent and attractive instruction book for 
those who need a short and easy course. 











Sent. postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
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THEODORE PARKER: 


A BrocraPHy. By O. B. FROTHINGHAM. With 

Heliotype Portrait. 

Mr. Frotbingham has given a large number of Par- 
ker's letters and journa)s not previously published ; 
he has written in the light reflected upon Parker’s 
words and efforts by the momentous events which 
have agitated this country within the last fifteen 
years, and which-have brought out in bold relief the 
sagacity, wisdom and heroism of Theodore Parker’s 
oareer; and he has written so candidly, and with so 
profound an appreciation of Parker’s characteristic 
qualities, that his book is of surpassing interest. 

——— 

*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 

ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. 086000 & CO., 


BOSTON. 


ODONTO—a Reliable 
teeth. CHOATE, under 
the Revere House, Boston. 

















CHOATE’S$ 


Mr. A. P. PECK 


Begs to announce that his y 


ANNUAL BENEFIT CONCE 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
Wednesday Evening, April 1, 1874, 


When a Programme embracing the finest numbers 


b 
Mme. NILSSON, 


M. CAPOUL, 
Mr. LOUIS LUBECK, 


—AND THE— 


THOMAS ORCHESTRA, 


will be presented. 


Tickets, $2 and $3, for sale at the office of the Hall. 
Doors apen at 7 }-4, commencing at 8. mch2s 





HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


EASTER ORATORIO 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
“ELIJAH” 


Will be performed at Boston Music Hall on 
SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 5, 
—BY THE— 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 


with the assistance of 
Mrs. J. H. West, 
Mrs. J. W. Weston, 
Mrs. H. E. Sawyer, 
| Mr. Geo. L. Osgood, 

Mr. John F. Winch. 
A Select Orchestra and the Great Organ. 
B. J. LANG Organist. 
CARL ZERRAHN...... pin cdudntarsddaencke Conductor. 
Tickets, with reserved seats, $1.50 and $1.00, for 
ale at Music Hall on and atter Thursday 26th inst. 
The performance will commence at 7 1-2 o’clock. 
mchzl 3t A. P. BROWNE, Secretary, 


8. 





BOOK SACRIFICE! 


The Only Chance 


IN BOSTON 


TO GET G00D BOOKS 


AT COST 


Is AT 


W.H. PIPER & CO.’S 


GREAT BOOK SALE, 


131 & 133 Washington St. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


The public are invited to inspect the remainder of 
the stock at their leisure, pull down, turn over, look 
at, examine without interruption, as much and as 
long as they please, any of the 


Elegant Illustrated Folios, 


Choice Household Editions of Au 
thors, 


The New Books of the Day, 
Bibles, Photograph Albums, 
Curious and Rare Old Books, &e. 


Those who desire to look around and examine can 
do 80 undisturbed; and on their asking will be in 
formed 


THE COST PRICE 


—OF THE— 


NEW" AND PERFECT BOOKS, 


and much lower rates for others remaining, which are 
very desirable, and afford 


EVERYBODY 


an opportunity to replenish their shelves at ridicule 


lously low prices. 


The Great Sale at Cost Prices will con- 


tinue but a few days longer. 


W. HL PIPER & (0, 


131 and 133 Washington st., 


It 


BOSTON. 


SUMNER’S | 
GRAND FUNERAL MARCH, 


Arranged for Piano or Organ, by E. MACK, a beauti- 
ful tribute to the memory of the devoted advocate ot 
universal liberty. To be had at all Music Stores. 
Sent by mail. Price 30 cents. 2 mch21 


TOOTH | 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 


Praposals for Grading Site of the State In- 
sane Asylum, at Danvers, Mass. 











BRUSHES of 


size, at CHOAT 
Under Revere House. 














Sealed proposals will be received at the Office 
of C. C. Esty, No.5 Pemberton square, Boston, until 
FRIDAY, April 10th. at 12 o’clock M., for performing 
all the earth-work required for the grading of Hath- 
orne Hill, in Danvers, the site of said Asylum. inclad- 

ti y for the buildings. 

Fians and fa gna may be seen at the office of 
C. A. HAMMOND, Engineer, No. 54 Exchange street, 
over First National Bank, Mass. 

The bidder will ye seaeiens to Sumit 
bonds with sureties satisfactory State Board 
Commissioners for the faithful performance of 


contract. 
The is reserved to reject or 
right eject any 


oe aeons. 
Sr acne oe 
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R niscences of La Marquise de 
ae (the Countess Guicciola). 


Sentinel 
AN INTERESTING STORY. 


Miss Emily Faithfull, editor of the London 
Victoria Magazine, calls attention to » leading 
article in the November number, contributed by 
Miss M. R. D. S., of Philadelphia. Miss Faith- 
full introduces the article by a few words of 
earnest commendation. She admires the fidel- 
» ity and loyalty which urges the courageous vin- 
dication of a friend, and gladly affords an 
American lady an opportunity to relate her per- 
sonal experience of one who has been brought 
prejudicially before the public by a distinguished 
American authoress. The writer of these in- 
teresting reminiscences having enjoyed the so- 
ciety of the Marquise de Boissy, more widely 
known as the celebrated Countess Guiccioli, in 
the privacy of her own home, having been her 
guest, not only at her large and brilliant recep- 
tions in Paris, but for days together at her beau- 
tiful villa near Florence, found in her such rare 
attractions of mind and heart as to call forth 
this tribute of her affectionate and grateful re- 
membrance. An acquaintance, commencing at 
an evening party in Paris, March, 1868, soon 
ripened into an intimate and cordial friendship, 
followed by a correspondence which was con- 
tinued until the death of the marquise in the 
spring of 1873. ae 5 

The writer describes the Parisian residerce 
of the countess as a sumptuous abode, having 
in the rear a garden with lofty trees and a foun- 
tain that murmured and plashed therein as in 
the stillness of the country. A superb suite of 
rooms, halls hung with crimson-satin damask 
and adorned by large Venetian mirrors, ter- 
minated in a dining-room of magnificent 
proportions. The music room joined the 
salle-a-manger. Herg the marquise, herself 
the very star of these recherche evenings, 
gathered around her artists, musicians and 
men of letters. Notwithstanding her age, 
there was, says her friend, a look of permanent 
and unchanging loveliness in her fair, patrician 
features, and in her gracious and gentle man- 
ners an indefinable charm. One evening she 
saw her standing near a fine oil-painting of her- 
self by a distinguished artist of New York, M. 
Jagaoni, and the beauty depicted in that por- 
trait seemed to her not at all exaggerated. 

But the visit of all others that seems to have 
made the most impression on ths writer was a 
tete-a-tete dinner, followed by an evening of 
memorable confidences and experiences. Ona 
charming terrace enclosed by glass, that over- 
jooked the moonlit garden, the two ladies talked 
and took their coffee, while the pauses in their 
conversation were filled by the silvery plash of 
the fountain. The scene, as described by the 
writer, might have presented a subject for one 
of Birket Foster’s beautiful landscapes. The 
marquise had been talking of ‘‘spiritism,” as 
well as of Lord Byron. She was what is called 
‘‘a writing medium,” had volumes of commu- 
nications from dear friends whom she believed 
to be often near her, and by whom she was con- 
soled and strengthened. The American lady, 
though at the time no convert to “‘spiritism,” 
was, naturally, not unwilling to hold a séance 
with Lord Byron. : 

Their conversation was followed later in the 
evening by a solemn invocation to the spirit of 
the departed poet. - Previously tu this, however, 
the marquise absented herself for a few mo- 
ments, and returned with an elaborately-wrought 
steel box, containing, among other precious 
mementoes of Lord Byron, the chain and me- 
dallion taken from his neck after death and sent 
to her by his sister, Mrs. Leigh. After these 
relics had been regarded with sad and curious 
eyes by the two ladics the casket was re- 
placed on its shrine. The marquise then re- 
turned, and, taking down a large manuscript 
volume in a crimson cover, opened it and bent 
her fine classic head over her clasped hands as 
if in prayer. After sitting silent for a moment 
she raised her head and said, ‘‘He will speak 
with us.” The American lady ventured to ask 
some questions through the mediumship of her 
friend. The answers, we are told, came like 
magic, and were written down with the utmost 
rapidity and facility. A list of the questions pro- 
posed and the answers received are given inthe 
article. Some of the communications from 
Lord Byron are of so edifying a character they 
afford reason to hope that the noble poet has 
not yet fallen from that state of grace to which, 
according to Mrs. Beecher Stowe, he had at- 
tained through the prayers of Lady Byron. 

‘‘In the spring,” says Miss S., ‘‘we had daily 
drives together in the Bots de Boulogne. Leav- 
ing the beaten track of fashion the marquise 
invariably chose the most retired parts of the 
Bois, and, when out of the reach of the crowd 
of loiterers, we would leave the carriage and 
have a quiet promenade under the leafy trees. 
She loved flowers and children. The experi- 
enced woman of the world showed that its false 
spirit had not spoiled her. In these rambles I 
used often to delight her by recitations from the 
poems of Lord Byron. Now-and-then we would 
yo to concerts together. She was a patroness 
of music and had many artists among her 
friends. She must have been singularly amia- 
ble, for not only was she much beloved by her 
own family and by that of her late husband, for 
whose memory she had the most respectful and 
devoted regard, but the relatives of Count Guic- 
cioli also were on terms of affectionate inter- 
course with her. As the summer advanced 
changes came. She proposed to leave Paris for 
her Italian villa near Florence. The Marquis 
de Boissy had bequeathed her this place, and 
another superb country residence, called Lu- 
ciennes, near Versailles. When leaving Paris 
in the summer of 1869, she going to Italy and I 
to England, she invited me to pay her a visit in 
October, when I intended to be en route for 
Rome and Naples. I gladly accepted the invi- 
tation. Mrs. Radcliffe would have been charmed 
to describe the place, with its suites of rooms, 
its corridors, its chambers remote and solitary, 
and its surroundings of wood and plain. The 
large drawing-room was hung with tapestry rep- 
resenting the Flemish ware. It had been given 
tv an ancestor of M. de Boissy by Louis XIV. 
This room opened into a beautiful chapel. At- 
tached to the house was a spacious orangery, 
where, in the early mornings, I delighted to 
wander, looking down from its great open win- 
dows, through long avenues of trees, toward 
Florence. From this fragrant morniag walk I 
returned to breakfast with the marquise in a 
noble salle-a-manger, where great frescoes ot 
the villas of the marquis stood in bold relier 
on the walls. 

‘During this visit I had the pleasure to meet 
some of her own relatives, the Gamba family. 
She was exceedingly fond of one of her neph- 
ews, to whom she had bequeathed this estate. 
To him and to his young countess I was indebt- 
ed tor my first introduction to the splendid sights 
of Florence. It was to Mr. Charles Hemans, 
son of the poetess, that I owed my fuller initia- 
ion into the marvels of painting and sculpture 
with which Florence abounds. When the time 
came for me to quit this delicious abode the 
marquise consoled me by saying ‘You will see 
it again.’ Alas! I shall never again see there 
the presence that made it so beloved and beau- 
uful. When in the following winter I returned 
again to Paris, the marquise, who had already 
arrived there, wrote for me to spend Christmas 
day with her, and again on New Year’s day she 
wrote for me, saying, ‘We will commence the 
year together.’ How well she seemed and 
looked! and grim winter without only made the 
brightness within more delightful. 

**And so we continued our pleasing intercourse 
through the winter and spring. Presently all 
Paris was alarmed by rumors of war. The 
French were confident, vain-glorious, and sure 
of success; but it was frightful! Such a spirit 
was manifested there, in the moral world, as is 
manifested in the natural world before the ex- 
plosion of a voleano. Wrathful mutterings and 
a dread apprehension filled many minds, and at 
last came that declaration of war which intoxi- 
cated one-half of Paris and filled the other with 
sorrow. At these receptions, in this beautiful 
season of the year, the hostess shared with her 
friends the magnificent fruits of Luciennes, her 
fine estate near Versailles. La Belle France 
had everything but tranquility. Splendid flow- 
ers and fruits came, not only from Luciennes, 
but poured into Paris from all parts, and with 
these came tidings of preparations for the cruei 
war that was to be a snare and a scourge for 
this unhappy people. 

“I was preparing to return to America; the 
marquis Was making arrangements to go to her 
home in Italy. When we last met care and 
anxiety Were upon us both; her kind and sym- 
pathetic heart bled at the sufferings of her adopt- 
ed country. She spoke of our meeting again 
and, though grave, talked cheerily tome. The 
—_ day 1 received the following note from 
er = 

‘Ne venez pas, chere amie. Vous ne me trou- 
verez pas, car je pars. Je vous remercie de 
tout. Que Dieu vous bénisse. Prions récipro- 
quement Dieu lune pour l'autre. Nous nous 
reverrons, peut-¢tre méme a Paris, avant votre 
départ pour l'Amerique. Ecrivez-mou, je vous 
ecriral. Aimez-moi toujours, et eroyez-moi, | 
toujours, Votre affectionnée 

THERESE DE Borssy.’” 

On the last day of January, 1873, the writer 
of the **Reminiscences” received in Philadelphia 
a letter from the Countess G—., sister-in-law 
of the Marquise de Boissy, informing her that 
the latter had for fifteen months been very ill 
trom neuralgia, and, forbidden by her physician 
to write, had deputed her belle-seur to explain 
the cause of her silence and convey to her her 
aflectionate remembrances. The announcement 
of her death soon followed. 

The article from which we have taken the 
above extracts will be found not only highly an- 
teresting, but intrinsically valuable as a record 
place ie ee a og a 
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Unitarian Prospects. 
1.—BY TELL E. 8. COPE. 


The Unitarian Year-book for 1874 is tasteful 
and well arranged. Its’ statistical tables make 
the most of the situation. The figures are mar- 
shaled in a variety of ways, like soldiers on the 
stage, until a corporal’s guard passes for an 
army. But, comparing the tables of this year 
with those of former years, it is plain thet the 
denomination is very small and is hardly increas- 
ing. It isas oldas Methodism, but it gains five 
churches in a year while Methodism gams five 
hundred. It raises comparatively little money 
for denominational purposes. Its two Divinity 
schools have hard work to keep up the average 

uota of students, and Antioch College is little 
better than a possibility. In denominational 
zeal, numerical increase and educational inter- 
est it is behind the Universalist bcdy, which is 
younger anc lacks its prestige. 

The prospects of the Unitarian denomination, 
when viewed from statistics, are anything but 
brilliant. It is nearly a century old, and has 
but about four hundred churches, all told. 
Many of these churches are very small, and 
some of them have only a name to live. No- 
where has its growth kept pace with the increase 
of the population or the growth of other sects. 
In Boston it has not kept its relative position or 
influence. Inthis city it has hardly held its own. 
Both its old societies are smaller than they were 
ten years ago; Mr, Frothingham’s society is 
outside of the Conference, and Mr Clarke’s so- 
ciety has a social and intellectual influence out 
of all manner of proportion to its members. 
The denomination has less influence in Harvard 
College than fifty years ago. It began as an in- 
tellectual movement. It attracted attention by 
the scholarship, the culture, the literary emi- 
nence of its early preachers and professors. 
It drew to itself the literary taste and ambition 
of the country to a remarkable extent. For fifty 
years it had an influence in American thought 
and life entirely disproportioned to its numerical 
strength on account of its intellectual character 
and literary products. But the relative position 
of sects has materially changed within a quar- 
ter of acentury. And while there has been a 
marked increase of intellectual force and cul- 
ture in the evangelical sects, there has been an 
equally marked falling-off in these qualities in 
the Unitarian puipit. The Christian £: ] 


ction of the Great Temple of 
wir Shiba. 


_o 1 
THE BUDDHIST DISLOMFORTURE. 


At one o'clock of the morning of the Ist of 
January an alarm of fire was given by the bells 
of the Shiba quarter, and, in less than half an 
hour, repeated iu every part of Yedo. The un- 
usual for assistance created an appre- 
hension that another disastrous conflagration 
like that of the 9th December was expected, 
and, indeed, the brilliant light which shot up 
from the center of the city was sufficient, at the 
first sight, to warrant such a conclusion. No such 
mass of flame had been witnessed since the burn- 
ing of the Monzeki temple, in April, 1872, and 
the effect was naturally intensified by the dark- 
ness of the night. Numbers of foreigners, as 
well as a multitude of citizens, speedily gath- 
ered upon the scene, and watched the gradual 
destruction of the largest and most imposing In 
appearance of the temples of Zozo. It was 
soon apparent, however, that no danger of a 
general conflagration need be anticipated. The 
night was perfectly calm, and, as the flame and 
smoke rose almost. perpendicularly, so the 
sparks fell within too short a distance to ren- 
der any communication of the fire at all prob- 
able. The surrounding shrines and temples 
were at no time imperilled, and still less the 
residences of the numerous foreign employés of 
the government who occupy contiguous build- 
ings. The cause of the universal alarm, at the 
outset, was the startling volume and fierceness 
of the blaze, which those who are familiar with 
the construction of the building will be at no 
‘loss to account for. For more than an hour 
after the first outbreak an enormous jet of un- 
broken flame, singularly varied in color, owing 
to the fusion of different metallic substances, 
sprang upward like a volcanic discharge, and 
threw a glare over the city such as no inhabi- 
tant of this generation had ever before seen. 

Yedo has the most easily awakened populace 
in the world, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour after the first bell had sounded all the av- 
enues leading to the great gate were blockaded. 
The police, arriving soon after, cleared the space 
immediately in front of the temple, and ad- 
mitted none beyond the two-storied purch ex- 
cepting officers, firemen, and such foreigners as 
were attracted to the spot. These latter, as the 
morning advanced, gathered in great torce and 
di d, in groups, the causes of the fire and 








, 
which once represented the scholarship and crit- 
ical ability of the denomination, has been merged 
in a popular magazine. The denomination has 
made no important contribution to theological 
or religious literature for a half-dozen years. 
Its intellectual force has unmistakably waned. 
When the Unitarian name is mentioned the 
mind immediately reverts to Channing, Buck- 
minster, Ware, Sparks, Everett, and Holley, 
and Pierpont, and King, and a score of other 
eminent names. It thinks of the critical acu- 
men of Norton, the Biblical learning of Noyes, 
the iconoclastic vigor and reformatory zeal of 
Parker, the apostolic fervor of Gannett, the 
philosophic spirit of the lamented Follep and 
the saintly Peabody. There are eminent and 
cultured and able men in the Unitarian ministry 
to-day, but most of them are venerable in years 
as well as in worth. Dr. Bellows is avery able 
and remarkable man, but with sixty-five active 
and crowded years behind him, and a ministry 
extending over more than a generation, he has 
found it necessary to rest from his labors. Dr. 
Dewey, the distinguished preacher of this city, 
whose ministrations once attracted crowds, is 
spending the twilight of his long life among the 
Berkshire hills. Dr. Hedge, in some respects 
the ablest mind and the most thoroughly equip- 
ped the denomination has yet produced, is a 
Harvard professor, giving his autumn days to 
literary and philosophical studies. Dr. Put- 
nam, the great preacher, and Dr. Bartol, the 
transcendental rhapsodist, are both old men and 
both are outside of the denomination. Eliot, 
Furness, Sears, Ellis, Peabody and Hosmer 
are the patriarchs of the body. 

The venerable President Walker and the 
learned historian Palfrey live in retirement; 
William Henry Channing resides in England; 
and Emerson has been so long outside Unita- 
rian sympathies that few remember he was once 
a Unitarian minister. Dr. Huntington is an 
Episcopal bishop; and Dr. Osgood is a clergy- 
man inthesame church. Drs. Morrison, Thomp- 
son, Robbins, Lothrop, Stebbins and Briggs are 
among the fathers of the Unitarian Israel; and 
Brooks, the poet-preacher of Newport, has re- 
tired from the ministry. Dr. Clarke is laying 
his ripersheaves on the harvest floor; and Mr. 
Hale spends the vigor and enthusiasm of his life 
in literary works and miscellaneous charities. 
But we look in vain for the men who are to fill 
the places these men have made conspicuous. 
Alger is an independent scholar and lecturer 
outside of the body; Professer Everett has made 
his mark as a thoughtful student and essayist; 
Mr. Chadwick is a writer of unusual promise; 
Collyer and Ware are popular preachers; Dr. 
H. Stebbins has considerable personal weight 
and influence in California; and Dr. Hill is 
valued for his science in religious circles, and 
for his religion among savans. These are all 
the names that occur to us. Higginson, Froth- 
ingham, Johnson and Weiss, Potter and Gan- 
nett, the ablest of the younger class of mijnis- 
ters, and among the most vigorous and schofarly 
minds the Unitarian movement has produgéd, 
have forsaken the camp and set up a banntr of 
theirown. Itmay be thought that younger men 
may yet acquire as much distinction as those 
who are now retiring from its ranks. Perhaps 
they may; but the men we have mentioned were 
famous twenty-five years ago, and we know of 
scarcely any young men who occupy the same rel- 
ative rank. The prospect of the denomination, 
from this point of view, is certainly anytning but 
encouraging. Without the power of numbers, 
with no strong organization to fall back upon 
and carry forward by sheer mechanical force, 
with no fervor of religious zeal to speak of, its 
chief dependence is upon the intellectual ability 
and culture of its ministers; and, when these 
elements of superiority and influence fail, it may 
as well select its tombstone and write its epitaph. 

Unitarian preachers and writers have a fashion 
of tossing uncomfortable statistics aside with an 
air of disdain, while they tell of the liberalizing 
influence they have exerted and the great num- 
ber of Unitarians in evangelical churches. It 
is doubtless true that they have done something 
to improve the temper and theology of America; 
but the claim that all the ameliorating and hu- 
manizing and rationalizing influences of modern 
times were generated by the Unitarian move- 
ment is too absurd and preposterous to be se- 
riously considered. The old pieties have blos- 
somed in these new times; and Unitarianism 
itself is merely a product of a vaster movement 
of modern thought and life. It is true that there 
are many persons in all the churches who do not 
accept the old statements of belief in every 
particular; but most of them are as far from 
Unitarianism as from orthodoxy. The Unita- 
rianism that can listen to evangelical preaching 
Sunday after Sunday, send its children to evan- 
gelical Sunday-schools, and contribute to the 
support of Evangelical schools and missions, is 
something so indefinite and elastic and imper- 
vious to influence that the less Unitarians say 
about it the better for themselves. 

The prospects of the Unitarian denomination 
are not brilliant, and the causes of its compara- 
tive failure are not hard to find. We have roth- 
ing to say about its doctrines. Mohammedan- 
ism made a magnificent success with a very bad 
creed. The Unitarian denomination ignored and 
defied the first condition of success and perma- 
hence. it not only neglected to organize, but 
it preached against organizations and beliefs. 
It prided itself on its unsectarian character un- 
til it became anti-sectarian, and thus spent its 
force in criticism instead of laying the founda- 
tion for future prosperity. Its present weak- 
ness is the natural result of fifty years of steady 
depreciation of the institutional elements and 
agencies of religion; and at last, when it began 
to realize its mistake and adopt a new pulicy, its 
hour had passed. It organized, but organized 
some of its most vigorous elements away. It 
has put up a fence, but it is around a field that 
was not planted in the springtime, and yields 
no increase. Then it has never been a mission- 
ary body in any real and effective senee. It has 
talked about the subject, but it has never shown 
any genius or taste for the work. Preaching 
in barns and schvol-houses and in the open air, 
and establishing little churches of devout be- 
lievers in sparsely settled districts, are things 
out of the line of its development. It has al- 
ways had too much Harvard College in its heart 
and Boston refinement in its tastes and fingers 
for such rough-and-tumble pioneer work as has 
made Methodism the power it is in America to- 
day. And, without missionary spirit and work, 
no denomination can hold its owna great while. 
Still another reason for its comparative failure 
is its lack of intellectual consistency and cour- 
age. It is logically committed to rationalism. 
When it put reason above Scripture by making 
it the judge of what is revelation and what is 
true, it virtually made Christianity one religion 
of many, even though the best of all; and when 
it denied the proper divinity of Christ it virtu- 
ally reduced him to the level of humanity, how- 
ever it may have exalted him in moral qualities 
and character. The commonsense of Christen- 
dom has always looked upon its attempts to 
hold a half-way position between orthodoxy and 
rationalism as illogical and cowardly ; and thou- 
sands have refused to go its one mile because it 
has always lacked the courage to go the two its 
principles require. So while orthodoxy takes 
care of its own, the unchurched masses neither 
heed its invitations nor recognize its essential 
accord with their own views. It is just far 
enough away from the evangelical churches to 
be cut off from their fellowship and sympathy, 
but is not far enough removed to attract the un- 
churched masses to its standard.—Christian 
Union’ 


the proper method of its extinction, with cus- 
tomary assurance and impracticability. For 
the fireman there was little work to do, and it is 
a question whether, on this occasion, they might 
not as well have stayed athome. The temple 
was doomed before they were called upon, and 
except to make a show of resistance by array- 
ing themselves with their fantastic standards in 
front of, and, at times, inside, the consuming 
edifice, there was no opportunity for the display 
of their energy and courage. The bell-tower, 
near the north-eastern corner of the temple, 
could not be protected on account of the ex- 
cessive heat which instantly absorbed all the 
water that could be applied by the ineffective 
Japanese engines; and, in course of time, it 
burst into a sudden blaze, almost without warn- 
ing, and without having been directly touched 
by either spark or flame. Until this moment, 
and, indeed, for as long after as the heat could 
be tolerated, the great bell was steadily rung by 
a party of enthusiasts, who seemed to regard it 
as their duty to help it to sound its protest 
against the devastation. Another labor of the 
firemen, possibly useful, though not clearly so, 
was the drenching of the inner side of the gate. 
It did not appear that this structure was men- 
aced at any time; and, beyond the limits of the 
central building and the beil-house, no flame 
was kindled, except now-and-then upon the tips 
of the nearest pine-trees. 

But although the firemen found it impossible 
to fulfill their natural mission with satisfactory 
results, they succeeded at one period, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, in producing a thrilling 
dramatic effect that would have stirred the soul 
of Nero, who, in spite of all the historians, was 
a prince of keen esthetic sensibilities, and who 
rhapsodized upon the fiddle when Rome was 
burning purely from uncontrollable emotion, 
and from the utter inadequacy of ordinary meth- 
ods to express his sense of the majesty of the 
spectacle. At about half-past one o’clock, when 
it seemed as if the whole building was wrapped 
in impenetrable flame, the front wall, beneath 
the eaves, fell outward, disclosing what at first 
view was nothing but a maze of lurid flame and 
eddying smoke. But presently, out of the con- 
fusion of the crash, came the outline of a row 
of human beings, standing immovable upon the 
interior platform of the temple. When the 
smoke lifted these became distinctly visible. 
They were the leaders of the fire-brigade, per- 
haps some fifty in number, planted in a double 
line, grasping their strange standards, and sur- 
veying the scene with the stolidity of stat- 
ues. Their uncouth head-dresses, parti-col- 
ored clothes and livid faces, lighted up by the 
flames which swept around them and scorched 
the emblems which they held, made a picture so 
ghastly and unearthly in its blazing framework 
that it could hardly be looked upon without a 
shudder. Similar effects have doubtless been 
experienced by many who have witnessed the 
appliances of theatrical art, in situations of 
mimic terror like those of ‘Don Juan” and 
‘*Robert”; but here the drama was real, and 
the reckless exposure of life might at any mo- 
ment have turned it toa tragedy. Over and 
again a curtain of fire passed between the mo- 
tionless figures and the few spectators who had 
then assembled, and rose again, disclosing the 
same unchanged array, like nothing before im- 
aginable in this world, but like what the painter 
Martin might have conceived as a pageant of 
Pandemonium. Whatever the impulse that 
moves these men it is heroic in its way. Even 
if nothing more than a superstition it ceases to 
be contemptible when it leads to such efforts 
of successful daring as they sometimes execute. 
But it is probably something altogether beyond 
a superstition. The Japanese themselves de- 
ride the idea of the efficacy of ‘‘fire-gods” upon 
any such theory as foreigners usually attribute 
to them, and say that these standard-bearers 
assume the positions of danger in which they 
are always seen solely as an example of hardi- 
hood and devotion, to stimulate the zeal ot 
their followers. In the present case they stood 
until a part of the roof had fallen in, and then, 
quite unseen amidst the mass of smoke which 
followed, withdrew, nobody but themselves knew 
how, and presently reappeared in the gallery of 
the lotty gate, where they presented an aspect 
as weird as before, though no longer surrounded 
by exciting peril. 

By three o’clock the temple, excepting a few 
of the thick columns that had supported the 
roof, was a pile of embers. The burning bel- 
fry then attracted attention. The bell itself had 
become red-hot, and apparently had cracked, 
although it was impossible to be certain on that 
point. A little later it fell from its timbers and 
remained standing nearly upright upon the 
ground. Of the great bells of Japan only one, 
that of Nara, now continues in service. The 
Uyeno bell was broken years ago; and that of 
Kioto, the relic of Taiko Sama’s colossal tem- 
ple, fell during a fire some time in the last cen- 
tury and has never been re-hung. The misfor- 
tune of losing these vestiges of former days is 
that there is no hope that they will ever be re- 
placed. The Shiba bell was two hundred years 
old. The temple was of a still earlier date, al- 
though frequent repairs have abridged the dig- 
nity of its extreme antiquity. Although it did 
not possess the sacredness of the smaller ad- 
joining shrines, it was the most conspicuous 
object of the place, and that which constituted 
its greatest picturesqueness. Shiba stands now 
in somewhat the same condition as Uyeno. The 
small temples, especially devoted to the mem- 
ory of the buried Sioguns, are unharmed, but 
the central splendor of the locality is extin- 
guished. The gate remains, the last specimen 
in Yedo of the fine entrances which formerly 
stood before all the large religious houses. The 
temple itself was not actually the first in size. 
That of Asakusa is of about the same dimen- 
sions, and the old Monzeki temple, situated be- 
tween Asakusa and Uyeno, is said to occupy a 
somewhat broader space. Since the morning 
of the fire the square in front of Zozoji has 
been enclosed with high fences, and no person 
is allowed to visit the ruins.— Japan ( Yoko- 
hama) Hereld. 








"MISCELLANY. 


Nicut anp Mornine.— 


See how the moon awakes. Along the sky 
Proceeds she with her pale, increasing light, 
And, from the depths of the dim canopy 
Drives out the shadows of departing night. 
Lo! the clouds break, and gradually more wide 
Morn openeth her bright, rejoicing gates ; 

And ever, as the orient valves divide, 

A costlier aspect on their breadth awaits 

Lo! the clouds break, and in each opened schism 
The coming Phebus lays huge beams of gold, 
And roseate fire, and glories that the prism 
Would vainly strive before us to unfold; 

And, while I gaze, from out the bright abysm 
Sol’s flaming disc is to the horizon rolled. 
—Charles Hearysege. 


Who “Rens” tHe “ Trisune. "—The 7rtb- 
une appears to be flourishing. At any rate it is 
spending money freely; it was never so good a 
newspaper as it is to-day, and its editorial writ- 
ing is fresh andable. There is, perhaps, just a 
pinch too much of Bromley in it. Bromley is 
good; he is one of the very wittiest writers now 
at work in journalism, and he is able, no doubt, 
to discuss serious subjects with sense and force ; 
but the banter and persiflage in which he has 
mainly dealt are among those good things of 
which there may easily be too much in a great 
daily newspaper. There has been no little cu- 








[A reply to this article by Edward E. Hale will 
appear in our next.—Ep. } 


ale las ae hae Daria mrortatentan ot vhs 


riosity concerning the ownership of the 7rsb- 
une. The statement has been freely made that 


Jay Gould owne half of it; but the recent theory 
is that Mr. William Walter Phelps is the un- 
known backer of Mr. Reid. The theory of 
Gould’s ownership is scarcely consistent with 
certain sharp reflections lately made upon ‘the 
Erieking. I have the statement upon excellent 
authority that Mr. Reid is himself the possessor 
of fifty shares of the 7’rtbune stock. The money 
with which it was purchased was borrowed, of 
course; and of course the lender, whoever he 
is, is likely to have some influence in directing 
the course of the paper; but the legal owner- 
ship of half the stock is vested in Mr. Reid him- 
self. Whether he will be able to carry an in- 
vestment of this magnitude is a question; but I 
am told that he hopes to be able to meet his ob- 
ligations as they mature, and to keep the prop- 
erty in his own hands. Whether, however, he 
is able to do this or not he has a contract with 
the other proprietors which gives to him the ab- 
solute control of both the editorial and the busi- 
ness departments of the paper for the term of 
five years, under the penalty of $50,000 for any 
interference with his management. A grand 
opening for a young man, surely; and if Mr. 
Reid can but fill it his fortune will be made.— 
Cor. Springfield Union. 


A Guimpse at SumMNER’s Stupy.—One can 
scarcely believe that so much that is wonderful 
and beautiful can have been collected in a single 
life-time. We were ushered into his study, a 
large upper chamber looking out through four 
windows on to one of the pleasantest corners of 
Washington. The large writing-table in its 
center, two desks which stood between the win- 
dows, a half-dozen easy-chairs and the very 
lounges were all so covered and crowded with 
open letters and half-folded newspapers and 
dusty documents that it was necessary to go 
through some considerable redrrangement be- 
fore we could sit down. It may have a passing 
local irterest that the paper he had just laid 
down was the North Adams Transcript. The 
room hung thick with pictures—engravings and 
photographs mostly. There were so many that 
the walls could not hold them, and the doors 
and book-cases even bore each their burden. 
Many were portraits, many were curious, all 
were valuable. There were two of the fifteenth 
century; there were masterpieces of Longhi; 
there was a plain photograph of John Bright, 
plainly framed—the only picture Mr. Lincoln 
had in the White House at the time of his assas- 
sination, and with surprising thoughtfulness 
given to Mr. Sumner by Mrs. Lincoln. In the 
adjoining bedroom, where he died, the pictures 
were mostly paintings; but the old Dutch mas- 
terpiece, aad the still more valuable Madonna, 
and the Salvato Rosa even, were less interesting 
to me, and apparently to him, than a beautiful 
landscape—as perfect a representation of the 
famous ‘‘Ellen’s Isle” as it was beautiful. It 
was painted and presented to Mr. Sumner by a 
colored artist. After a time misfortunes came 
to the artist, and Mr. Sumner had the picture 
valued, and, adding one hundred dollars to the 
price named, sent the money to him. — Cor. 
Springfield Republican. 


Tue Dickens’ Separation. — Mr. Edmund 
Yates has written a long letter on the subject of 
Charles Dickens’s domestic difficulties, called 
out by the concluding volume of Mr. Forster’s 
biography ; but he adds nothing of value to the 
record of that disagreeable passage in the life 
of the great novelist. He mentions, however, 
the hitherto unpublished fact that the publica- 
tion of the famous statement by Mr. Dickens in 
Household Words, concerning the separation 
from his wife, was due to Mr. Delane, editor of 
the London 7imes. It is well known that many 
of Dickens's oldest and most intimate friends 
protested against his making a private matter 
public, and Dickens finally agreed to submit his 
statement to Mr. Delane, and abide by his 
opinion. Mr. Delane thought it ought to be 
published, and so it was. Its author, however, 
was not prepared for the extraordinary revul- 
sion of popular feeling which followed its appear- 
ance. His publishers, Douglas Jerrold, Mark 
Lemon, and many other intimate associates, 
openly broke with him, violent articles against 
him appeared in the newspapers, and the fol- 
lowing epigram, not reproduced by Mr. Forster, 
was widely circulated :— 


With tongue and pen no more may Dickens 
fudge, 
In vain for truth and charity he pleads; 
The world aroused, the author now we'll judge, 
Not be Py Household Words but household 
leeds. 


The virulence and the extent of the hostile 
criticism of that period may be accounted for in 
part from the fact that the public had been led, 
by the tone of Dickens’s novels, to look upon 
their author as the incarnation of every domestic 
virtue; and by his own confession he was sud- 
denly found guilty of putting away the wife with 
whom he had lived for twenty years for the 
gratification of a capricious and morbid fancy. 


SuMNER aT THE StatE-House: Marcu 15, 
1874.—( By Francis E. Abbot. )— 
Sunken in flowers, as on a meadow-bank, 
Silent, unmoved, unheeding, sleeps the dead ; 
While, like a living river, rank on rank, 
Pour the hushed people past his dreamless bed ; 
The proud and mighty State, 
That in these halls so late 
Undid the cruel wrong that she had done, 
Sobbing, the wrong confessed, 
Now folds him to her breast, 
Her great, pure, noble, glorious, godlike son! 
And you, poor victims of a fate ill-starred, 
Once slaves, now men! ’Tis well that ye are set 
With reverent grief the precious dust to guard, 
Though sheathed each sword and vain each 
bayonet. 
Faithful was he, your friend— 
Aye, to the bitter end! 
Well are your dusky faces wet with tears ; 
His were your friends, your foes, 
Your wrongs, your rights, your woes, 
Your burdens and your bonds through weary 
years. 


Alas, a nation weeps for thee to-day, 
O thou who in thy post and harness died! 
Reverenced in life, we reverence now thy clay, 
With futile wreaths and garlands at thy side. 
Young with eternal youth, 
Strong with the strength of truth, 
Shattering the waves to foamy fragments 
white, 
Against corruption’s shock 
Thou stood’st a granite rock, 
O friend of man, and hero of the right! 


Of all thy peers, thou didst not dread the sun; 
While others cringed for place or stole for gain, 
Thou wert the proud, the unsuspected one, 
The ‘‘whitest soul” of all, without a stain. 
Envy beset thy path, 
And the envenomed wrath 
Of calumny was poured upon thy head; 
But, heedless of applause, 
Faithful to freedom’s cause, 
Thou conquered’st at the last by justice led. 


Farewell! Thy glorious monument is built, 
Not in fair Auburn, but in myriad hearts ; 
Safe is the cause for which thy blood was spilt 
From maddened violence and treacherous arts. 
On other fields, unwon, 
The battle must go on; 
But o’er the smoke and turmoil of the war, 
Above the angry scene, : 
In the blue depths serene, 
Thy memory shall shine, a quenchless star! 


—Boston Index. 


Fun.—The man who can’t keep a secret—the 
teller. 

A fashionable school in New York has a class 
‘for training young ladies for work among the 

oor.” 

A Brooklyn man who sat down to meditate in 
his sweetheart’s lap had occasion to caution her 
about looping up her skirts with pins. He found 
that the consequences had a tendency to disturb 
his mental poise. 

A Sacramento dealer in hair-oil, who suld on 
the principle of ‘‘no cure no pay,” has sued one 
of his bald-headed customers, and the latter de- 
mands a bald-headed jury, in order that he may 
be tried by his peers. 

A gentleman going up Sixth avenue, New 
York, met a laborer, to whom he said: ‘Will 
you tell me if I am half-way to Central Park?” 
‘Faith, an’ I will,” was the reply, “if you tell 
me where you started from.” 

This is highly colored: ‘‘The lilacs are bud- 
ding,” says a Wisconsin editor. ‘You lilac 
Satan,” responds one of his readers. ‘You 
violet truth,” politely replied the editor, and 
both are given over to blue-devils. 

A writer in a Kansas paper remarks upon the 
result of the recent election. He says ‘The 
fall of corruption has been dispelled, and the 
wheels of the state government will no longer 
be trammelled by sharks that have beset the 
public prosperity like locusts.” 

They have a mud-hole in Bennington so deep 
that small children are frequently lost in it, and 
the Gazette says: ‘‘We don’t care anything 
about it, cause our folks are just out of chil- 
dren; but for the sake of our suffering neighbors 
we call attention to the matter.” 

The Savannah News says a negro was buried 
alive in a well at Butler recently. His friends 
dug down to him in about four hours, and found 
him alive and well. He said he never wanted 
to sneeze so bad in his life, but was afraid he 
would jar down some more dirt. 

The following atrocious paragraph appears in 


started to walk three miles to church, th 
Sunday, and they found her torn into shame he 
pieces, the result of meeting a bear whose moral 
character was at a low state.” 

An a. in Vermont writes to his local 
newspaper that, having indul, freely i 
eating of frogs, his hands Se Oe 
with what kis doctor calls “‘tumorous e : 
ments of the vascular papille and indurations 
of the surrounding epidermis”—that is, warts. 





are now covered | peror were small. 
miniature court has fairer prospects than his fa- | kno 
ther. The French people may yet be ruled by 
| Napoleon IV.—Liberal Christian. 


An Oxtp Wire’s Dream. — (B 

Clark. )— (By Sarah D. 
Bright was the day when the fleet sailed down 
Out from the harbor of Gloucester town; : 
Full sixty sail with the flower and prime 

Of the fair seaport in the olden time, 

Hearty and glad, well-trimmed and manned, 
For the far-off banks of Newfoundland. 

The women gazed till the white specks grew 
Misty and lost in the shadowy blue; 

“God keep them well, ’tis for us at home 

They try their luck on the salt sea’s foam, 

For us and our little ones, God be blest, 

May He bring them home to their port of rest!” 
The sixth of November, at twelve o’clock, 
The ships sailed out from the harbor dock, 

All things were fair as a day in June, 

Like a crescent of pearls the fair pale moon 
Arose o’er the edge of the water’s brim, 

As the fleet sailed down o’er its shadowy rim. 


But at five that night, when the sun went down, 

A cloud came up over Gloucester town; 

Threat’ning and dark were the signs they knew, 

Up through the streets the fierce winds blew, 

And the angry sea, from miles afar, 

Burst its way o’er the harbor bar. 

Then the gossips hushed the children’s mirth, 

And gathered around the household hearth, 

And tried with woman’s art to tell 

How things would surely turn out well, 

For the sea was safe as the land, they said, 

With the good God ruling overhead. 

But one old wife in the fireside’s gleam 

Sat silent, entranced in a far-off dream ; 

Nor a sign she made, nor a word she said, 

But her face was white as the face of the dead, 

Till at her feet with a noisy fall 

The horeshoe fell from its place on the wall. 

Then starting, ‘‘Dear souls,” she said, ‘tis plain, 

I have dreamed the same dream over again 

Five-and-twenty long years ago, 

The same dark dream, ’tis even so, 

‘Tis true, and truth is God’s truth I ween, 

Come it even our joys between. 

I saw afar, like a ghostly fleet, 

With crew half-frozen in snow and sleet, 

Dashed about by the ocean shocks, 

Sixty sail, on the deadly rocks, 

Till one-by-one in the sea went down 

Each soul that sailed out of Gloucester town.” 

Then they tried to cheer her—‘‘’Tis only a 
rhyme 

Of an old wife’s tale of the olden time; 

The prophets and dreamers are faise, not true.” 

Yet she saw what they saw not, they knew, 

And the women tried to smile oncewmore, 

But the dream came true in the days of yore. 


Then each to the other said, ‘‘Trust, nor fear 
We will courage keep, and hearts of cheer, 
And the bells shall ring when with glad renown 
Our sailors come howe to their olden town.” 
But the fleet they watched for many a day 
Never sailed back to Gloucester bay. 
—Christian Union. 


THEODORE Parker TO CHARLES SUMNER, 
IN APRIL, 1851.—I have not been able to come 
and offer you my congratulations on your elec- 
tion. I was almost at your office this morning, 
when I met some one who told me you were not 
there, so you will accept my written congratula- 
tions instead of the spoken, and let me read you 
a little bit of a sermon. Perhaps you had better 
lay this away till Sunday, for I am going to 
“preach.” You told me once that you were in 
morals, not in politics. Now I hope you will 
show that you are still in morals, although in 
politics. 1 hope you will be the Senator with a 
conscience. ‘The capital error of all our politi- 
cians is this: with understanding and practical 
sagacity, with cunning and power to manage 
men in the heroic degree, in moral power, in 
desire of the true and the right, ‘first good, 
first perfect, and first fair,” they are behind the 
carpenters and blacksmiths. Now, I look to 
you to be a leader in this matter; to represent 
justice, ‘Que semper et ubique eadem est.” It 
you do not do this, you will wofully disappoint 
the expectations of the people in the country. 
It is a strange sight to find men as much inferior 
in moral as they are superior in intellectual 
power; as much inferior in willingness to make 
a sacrifice for their country as they are superior 
in station! I expect you to make mistakes, 
blunders; I hope they will be intellectual and 
not moral; that you will never miss the right, 
however you may miss the expedient. Then, 
you told me once that you should never find it 
more difficult to make a personal sacrifice for 
the true or the right than in 1845. It seems to 
me that just as you take a high office in the 
state you are bound more and more to _per- 
fect yourself for the sake of the state; to 
deny yourself for the sake of the state. I 
consider that Massachusetts has put you where 
you have no right to consult for the ease or the 
reputation of yourself, but for the eternal right. 
All of our statesmen build, on the opinion of 
the day, a house that is to be admired to-morrow, 
and the next day to be torn down with hootings, 
I hope you will build on the Rock of Ages, and 
look to eternity for your justification. You see, 
my dear Sumner, that I expect much of you, 
that I expect heroism of the most heroic kind. 
The moral and manly excellence of all our 
prominent men is greatly over-rated by the mass 
of men. I hope you will never be over-rated 
by the people, but will overshoot their estimate 
of you. Yours is a place of great honor, of 
great trust, but of prodigious peril, and of that 
there will be few to warn you, as I do now; few 
to encourage you as I gladly would. You see I 
try you by a difficult standard, and that I am 
not easily pleased. I hope some years hence 
to say, ‘*You have done better than I advised.” 


Tue Mopern Naroteons.—On Monday, the 
16th inst., at Chiselhurst, England, a young 
French exile’s coming of age was celebrated 
with masses, addresses, gifts, receptions and the 
enthusiastic plaudits of many Frenchmen who 
had crossed the channel to attend the ceremo- 
nies. The young exile is the son of the 
“nephew of his uncle” and of a Spanish ad- 
venturess, whose charms, displayed by a man- 
aging mother, caught his eye. Napoleon III. 
was a bundle of contradictions. When the ver- 
dict of impartial history shall be written in the 
future he will stand as one of the most amazing 
frauds of this age. Of insatiable ambition but 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


SPRING. CARPETS 


A Complete Stock of every description of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
CARPET GOODS. 


NOW OPEN! 


With unrivalled facilities, in their 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 


They are prepared to offer the best induce- 
ments possible in Styles, Qualities and 
Prices. 


Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


170 WASHINGTON, 


27 & 29 HAWLEY STS., 
mch21 BOSTON. 3 


BUST OF SUMNER, 
MODELED BY JACKSON, 
CABINET SIZE. 

White, $6.00. Tinted, $7.00. 

Ready on Saturday, March 21. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


mch21 127 TREMONT STREET. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SET, 


nd other first-class 


FURNITURE, 


have their Wew W arerooms, 
on the old location in 


HMAYWUARKET SQUARE, 


now open and filled with a 
choice sock of goods of their 
OWN MANUFACTURE, 
which will be offered at the 
lowest rates. We invite pur- 
chasers to examine, confident 
wecan make it for their in- 

terest to do so. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FURNITURE, 
Haymarket Square. 
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WHITENS 
ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL, 
PRINTERS. 
Town Reports, 


Law Printing, 
Mercantile Job Work. 


122 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


The Teeth and hardens 
the Gums, CHOATE’S 
ODONTO. 





ae Send for Estimates. tf janlo 


ODONTO HARDENS THE GUMS 
and PERFUMES the BREATH, 


CHOATE’S and should be used BY ALL. tf 
JOSEPH VILA, 
STOCK BROKER, 


NEGOTIATOR OF REAL ESTATE, 
—AND— 


NOTARY PUBLIC, 


No. 15 Congress Street, Room 1, 
BOSTON. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission, 
in the Boston, New York and Philadelphia markets. 

Particular attention given to the purchase and sale 
of Real Estate and Negotiation of Mortgages. Busi- 
ness Paper negotiated. 3m jan24 


"EDWIN MORTON, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


33 SCHOOL STREET. 


janl0 13t 








an abject coward, false in his pr and 
treacherous in his friendships, often displaying 
great ability only to overwhelm it with pitiable 
weaknesses, he founded his throne upon the lib- 
erties of the French people and maintained it at 
the point of the bayonet. Eugenie’s youth was 
spent in wandering with her mother, who was 
the divorced wife of the Count of Montijo, a 
Spanish nobleman. Madame de Montijo trav- 
elled from country to country, now in England, 
now in Spain, now in France, a hanger-on in 
society, an adventuress trying to dispose of her 
beautiful daughters in the matrimonial market, 
the suspected keeper of a private gambling- 
house in Paris. Napoleon sought in marriage 
the daughter of the King of Bavaria, but his 
suit was unceremoniously rejected. Stung with 
the insult, he turned to the ready overtures of 
the match-making mother, and in spite of the 
protests of his ministers, in the face of the in- 
dignant aristocracy of France, and to the sur- 
prise of the world, he married her daughter. 
For eighteen years Napoleon and Eugenie were 
Emperor and Empress of France. She proved 
a kind and persuasive woman, and worthy a 
nobler following than the horde of sycophants 
and adventurers whom her husband’s career at- 
tracted. He surrounded himself with willing 
tools. He considered that Paris was France, 
and all the Empire bled to nurture the capital. 
Her streets and parks_and buildings were ex- 
tended and beautified. The world thronged to 
Paris. The shopkeepers and laborers had em- 
ployment, and were always ready to shout ‘* Vive 
U’ Empereur !" Outwardly France was peace. 
Inwardly the fires of discontent were raging. 
When the Emperor at length led his magnificent 
army to inglorious defeat and a Prussian host 
was at the gates of Paris, these fires burst forth 
with terrible fury. The Empress and her son 
sought an asylum in England, and thither the 
humiliated Emperor followed them, and ere 
long was taken away from all his earthly in- 
trigues. But the mother and her son. Louis 
Eugene Napoleon, kept ap a mimic court, to 
which lovers of the monarchy and those who 
were not yet able to escape from the marvellous 
influence of the glory of the first Napoleon, 
resorted as to a holy shrine. This young man 
is now eighteen years old, and he and his friends 
in their foreign asylum proclaim his right to sit 
on the throne of France. It is wonderful that 
for so many years the French nation should be 
but the plaything of the Bonapartes! The first 
Nupoleon left the bones of its brave men to 
moulder on hundreds of battle-fields, exhausted 
the great resources of its industrious populace, 
and finally chated out his life, a caged eagle, on 
the sea-girt rock of St. Helena. The nephew, 
whose only recommendation was that his name 
was Napoleon Bonaparte, by aid of the army that 
worshipped the memory of his uncle, usurped 
the power, made himself Emperor, and for al- 
most a score of years trampled with shameless 
audacity and with cowardly infamy upon the lib- 
erty of a great people. And now that his son 
has come of age pilgrims go from all parts of 
France to offer him allegiance, and the trembling 
republic, through its Prime Minister, sends cir- 
culars of warning to the Prefects of all depart- 
ments. The ceremonies at Chiselhurst may 
seem to us a farce. But France is a country of 


an exchange: ‘Dorothy Williams of Wyoming | garces, and it may easily happen that the boy 


who is just come eighteen, who is to-day a stu- 
dent of Woolwich Academy, may ere long ap- 
pear upon its stage in the role of Napoleon IV., 
Emperor of the French. When his father was 


a pauper refugee in the streets of New York his 


prospects for a career of eighteen years as Em- 
The boy in the midst of his 
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And cheapest. CHOATE’S ODONTO, 
for whitening and preserving the teeth. 
Sold by CHOATE, druggist Revere House 


BEST vee 


ANTED—Men, women, boys or girls to 
canvass for fashionable visiting cards; large 
commissions. Address, with stamp, 


HENRY C. SHEPARD, 
PRINTER, 
22 Court Street, Boston. 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 


ALLEN & ROWELL’S choice Photograph of the 
Honorable CHARLES SUMNER, the last one taken 
before his departure for Washington, and said by his 
friends to be the most pleasing lhkeness of him, can 
be had at their rooms, 25 Winter street (over Chand- 
ler’s). 

We would also inform Mr. Sumner’s friends that in 
a few weeks we will issue a large-sized permanent 
Photograph of him that will be very desirable. 

ALLEN & ROWELL, 25 Winter Street. 
mceh21 Bt 


ENGLISH WALKING GLOVES. 


By the Hecla we have a fresh invoice, in Spring 
Colors, of this popular Street Glove. 
PRICES: 














Ladies’ (2 Button)..-.-- Fintona Ne 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


Importers and Retailers Men’s Furnishings, 
meh2l 47 TEMPLE PLACE. % 


Need not fear there is anything injurious in 

CHOATES ODONTO. 
Itcan be used with perfect safety by adult 
or child. 


YOu 


PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 


The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our best | Physicians. Its pw is uni- 
versally oaeewe , and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 


i at a distance it is put up in bottles and secure} 
pase | ealthful and palatable 


H. & J. PPAFF, 


AGER BEER. 
38 BROAD STREET. 











jan31 3m 


‘LEGAL NOTICES. — 


HIS CERTIFIES thatJ. FRANCIS 
MILES, of Somerville. in the County of Middle- 
sex. and LUTHER ADAMS, of Boston, in the County 
of Suffolk, and both in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, have formed a limited partmership for car- 
rying on the business of dealing in liquors and ci- 
ra, at said Boston, under the name and style of J. 
FRANK MILES, said Copartaership to commence on 
the first day of January, A.D. 1874, and to terminate 
on the thirty-first day of December, A.D. 1879. And 
the said J. Francis Miles is the general partuer, and 
the said Luther Adams is the special partner; and 
the said Adams has contributed in actual cash pay- 
ment to the —— dan ge rod said Copartnership the 
fifteen thous ollars. 
— LUTHER ADAMS, 
J. FRANK MILES. 











Boston, January 31, 1874. 


IFFO! .—Boston, February 13th, 1874.—Then 
aah yt fared the above-named J. FRANCIS 
hires and LUTHER ADAMS and severally ac- 
ees ae their free 

fore me, 
JAS. B. F. THOMAS, 
Justice of the Peace. 
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WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 

(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 

CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 

rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. novl 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0., 


40 State Street. 

DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
im all parts of the world. tf mar? 











BOSTON LEAD CoO. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 33, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &. 


Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY E, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

agin order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
= be our PURE LEAD. None genuine boty it. 

e m 











THE FAMOUS 
New French System 


—oF— 


ELECTRICAL CURE. 


Every torm of disease, cranial or acute, treated 
with unpiralleled success by 


EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN and WM. 
BRITTEN, 


155 West Brooklire Street. 


Examinations by the wonderful and infallible elec- 
trical cranial diagnosis, the greatest SCIENTIFIC D1s- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. tf jan3 


“WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
EFLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 
Morning. 

800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots and Glasses. 


5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 


500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let tor Dec- 
— a Weddings, Evening Parties, 
alls, &c. 


Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 a.M.to 10 P.m 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. 
WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


“HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Freseo Painter, 


19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


feb7ti 





aw@ Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doing business A specialty made of 
Signs and Decorations tt jan3 





JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO. 


No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square Boston, 


WINE DEALERS. 

Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 

California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 
to suit purchasers. 

Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. 

English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 

Old Medford RUM, fine CIGARS. tf feb7 


i 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


9 











(Organized February 1, 1844.] 


Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........ $11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed 475,000 00 


TRMUING ios occ cece cccnsccdsccssanccd $10,525,172 03 
As areinsurance fund for the. protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the C 


FAIRBANK’S SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable.) 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit cop1- 
dence. Warehouses: 

2 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 

meh7 


WHITE TEETH. 

Always an By saynow odor 
the breath by usin 

“CHOATE’S ope! TO. 








PEARLY; 
AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 

Quincy Hall, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN ST.. New York. 








mar? 


sO 





by all Druggists, CHOATE’S 
ODONTO. It whitens and pre - 
serves the teeth without injury. 


* FASHIONS.” 


Butterick’s Patterus of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 
a@ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUF, 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


jan17 3m 144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The aree 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail bv 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 683 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. mar? 


CHOATE’ 











Dressing Combs every lady should 
use. Fine goods at a low price at 


sonatas ecu 


ODONTO sweetens the 
breath, hardens the 
gums,whitens the teeth 





REAL ESTATE. 


5. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
sept] Enk eee tt 





Discolors the teeth. CHOATE’S 
ODONTO whitens them. Sold by 
all Druggists. 





u 
’ 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
. STATIONERS, 
Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&c., &e. 


136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
J. LEFAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
jan24 tf 


LADIES, 


FINE-ART STORE. 





Use CHOATE’S ODONTO! A 
good set of teeth is a personal attrac- 
tion. 








OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 


137 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
OCtle Si fe 3m 
PARLOR FURNITURE. 

PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Sil 
Also, 





Damask, French Lasting, etc. 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete, 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

e import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
jan3-3m Factory AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


POLITICAL, 





Speakers, to make a good ap 
pearance, should use CHOATE’S 
DONTO. It whitens the teeth. 





wealth, 


Amount at risk $66,014,355 00 


Policies Issued in Sums from #100 
to $20,000. 

The Company has reached 
condition by— 
lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 

adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $353,232,83 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 
W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary, 
JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 


present prosperous 


jan3 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Assets exceeding $300,000. 


CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Oh NEW YORK, 
Cash Assets Exceeding 
Risks taken, losyes adjusted and paid by the North 
American. 
Lesson of the Great Fire—*-Divide your Risks.” 
Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 
years. 


DIRECTORS, 
Silas Peirce, Ezra€.Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott, 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Sampson Reed, F. L. Richardson, 
A.A. We' , Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon, 
Jaeob Sleeper, Joho Brewster, Addison L. Clarke, 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adams, ya , Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BO ER, Presidert. 
E, E. PATKIDGE, Secretarv. ly jan3l 


QUINCY MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cash Fund, Nov. 1, 1873, $260,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 








Surplas over re-insurance, over $45,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 
Lecal Agencies in every town. 

ISRAEI. W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS, A. HOWLAND, Seeretary. 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1555 
‘ Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 





TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 


Terms that are Satisfactory. 


@@ PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tt dec6 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
We desire to inform the public that at our Green 
houses in Boston Highlands we make the cultivation 


of the 
LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


at this season of the year a specialty; and it can be 
obtained in all its freshness daily at our floral estab- 
lishment in HOTEL BOYLSTON, where also may 
be fuund every flower in its season, with skillful art- 
iste to arrange. 


CALDER & OTIS, 


Cor. Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 


ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


Invite the attention of the public to the superior 
facilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER, 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) a8 well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


HARLES RICHARDSON & CU, 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, & 
- IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
jan31-3m. No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


__ CLOTHING, ETC. — 
{;REELAND,HARDING &LOOMIS, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
Devonsuing STREET (WintHror SQuake). 


J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HaRgpine, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
SiLas W. Loomis, JOHN HAMILTON. 
novl 


deez] 
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Wert: BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
3 Wrrruror Sq. anv 36 Oris St., Boston. 
C. V. WHITTFY, A.S. Youre, 








March 20, 1873, tt mch20 


H. 8. BURDETT, mch7-6m Cc. C, Goss. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES ” , 


¢’ 


4 
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